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FOREWORD 


I read the manuscript of Mr Quartermain’s book whilst in 
flight on a Hercules Aircraft from Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, to McMurdo Sound. In 74 hours we were in Antatctica. 
Fight hours later I was winging my way in another Hercules 
to the new Byrd Station for the commissioning of this remark- 
able achievement of a complete station built inside the ice 
plateau. The deeds and hardships of the brave men recorded 
by Mr Quartermain lingered with me throughout this swift 
encounter with modern Antarctic exploration. The contrasts 
ate shattering! Mr Quartermain has done a service to all 
Antarctic readers, visitors, and workers, by reminding us of 
the tribulations and achievements of the men who built, lived 
in, and worked in the “Iwo Huts in the Antarctic’? of his 
title. They came and went, but their spirit remains. 


G. W. Markham, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
ANTARCTIC DIVISION, 
D.S.1I.R:. 
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1 Borchgrevink’s 1899-1900 Hut at Cape Adare 28-9 


| In foreground, ruins of Borchgrevink’s stores hut. In background, all that 
| remains of the hut erected by Scott’s Northern Party under Campbell in 1911. 
| By permission of the photographer, D. C. Thompson. 


2 United States Helicopter at Hut Point, February 1947 28-9 


The hut was built by Scott’s first (Discovery) expedition in February 1902, 
| and used also by parties from Shackleton’s expedition (1908-09), Scott’s 








| Last Expedition, and the Ross Sea Patty of Shackleton’s Trans-Antarctic 
| Expedition, 1915-17. This photograph records the first visit to the hut after 
| the rescue of the survivors in 1917, 30 years before. 

Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 


3 Cape Royds, 1908: ‘At Work on Top of the Pony Stables and 
| Motor Garage’ 28-9 


The pony stables were made of bales of fodder and cases containing maize and 
) other foodstuffs, and were roofed with a tarpaulin kept down by a row of 
| sledges and bamboos. 
| By permission of Sir Raymond Priestley, who kindly forwarded the photograph and 
| provided the caption. 


4 The Motorcar in the Garage and Maize crusher on the Right 28-9 


Photograph and caption from The Heart of the Antarctic, E. H. Shackleton. 
By permission of Messrs William Heinemann. 


5 A Page from Priestley’s Diary 28-9 


| A plan of the Cape Royds hut as it was in February 1908. Subsequently, a 
| laboratory was built to the left of the porch. This still stands, but the ‘storehouse’ 
shown on the right has disappeared. 

By kind permission of Sir Raymond Priestley. 


6 Shackleton in 1917 Returns to his Old Haunts 28-9 


F, G. Middleton (Medical Officer), Shackleton, M. H. Moyes (Navigator). 
Photograph kindly supplied by Captain M. H. Mayes, Navigator on the Aurora’s relief 


voyage. 
7 The Cape Royds Hut in 1948 44-5 


Taken during the visit in January of that year by a party from the United States 
Icebreakers Burton Island and Edisto. The north side, showing ruins of pony 
stable. Compare illustration 11, after restoration. 

Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 


8 New Zealanders Visit the Hut in October 1957 44-5 


They are members of the New Zealand component of the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. From left: J. E. Gawn, R. A. Carlyon, W. J. P. 
Macdonald. 

Photo (J. H. Miller), by permission of Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 
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Cape Royds Area in 1957. Penguin Rookery in Background 44—5 


Western mountains in far distance, across McMurdo Sound. 
Photo (L. W. Tarr), by permission of Trans--Antarctic Expedition. 


Interior of Cape Royds Hut, 1957 44-5 


Note photographs of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, and the name 
‘Marston’ on the wall. 
Photo (L. W. Tarr), by permission of Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 


Cape Royds: The Stable and Garage Restored 44-5 


Compare illustration 7. Originally, these packing-case outbuildings were 
covered by tarpaulins. See illustrations 3 and 4. 
Photo: L. B. Quartermain, Antarctic Division. 


‘The Kitchen Restored 44-5 


Cook’s store on right, partitioned off by cases: ‘Mrs Sam’ stove on left. Note 
hams on wall. 
Photo: L. B. Quartermain, Antarctic Division. 


Cape Evans Hut — A Sketch by Griffith Taylor, April 1911 44-5 


The wardroom, looking towards the mess-deck. Cubicle of Debenham, Gran, 
and Taylor on left. 
By kind permission of Professor Griffith Taylor. 


The Hut After the First Winter 44 5 


From a photogtaph by H. G. Ponting. Dimitri on left, Debenham (with camera) 
on right. | 
By permission of Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Captain Scott in his Den 44-5 


From a photograph by H. G. Ponting. 
By permission of Alexander Turnbull Library. 


“The Tenements’”’ 44-5 


Bowets over Cherry-Garrard, Oates, Meares over Atkinson. Oates’ bunk had 
disintegrated and was restored in 1960. From a photograph by H. G. Ponting. 
By permission of Alexander Turnbull Library. 


The Hut from the Air, 1948 44-5 


Photographed from a United States helicopter of the Second United States 
Antarctic Development Project, on 28 January. Hut in foreground beyond tide- 
crack. Cross on right in memory of Mackintosh, Hayward, and Spencer-Smith. 
Tent and Inaccessible Islands in background. 

Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 


Americans Visit the Hut in January 1948 44-5 


Motor sledge of 1914-17 party on left. 
Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 


The Hut and the Barne Glacier 445 


View looking north from Windvane Hill in 1959. 
Photo: G. F. G. Ward. 
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20 The Hut in 1959 44-5 
Mt. Erebus in background. The long annexe in the foreground was erected by 
members of Scott’s expedition in 1912, before the onset of the second winter. 
Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 

21 Richards and Jack in the Laboratory, 1916 44-5 
Two of the seven survivors of the 10 men stranded at Cape Evans, 1915-17. 
From ‘The South Polar Trail’, E. E. M. Joyce, by permission of Messrs Gerald 

Duckworth and Co, Lid. 

22 The Laboratory Restored, 1961 44-5 
Photo: L. B. Quartermain, Antarctic Division. 

Letters Found in Ice-filled Hut, 1960 60-1 

23 Left: Note from Cherry-Garrard to Scott, dated 16 January 1912, left at 
Biscuit Depot, 15 miles south of Hut Point. Found in the hut December 1960. 

24 Right: Letter found pinned to door of darkroom. Dug out of the ice by Huts 
Restoration Party, 1960. 

25 Digging Out the Ice: The Officers’ Table Appears 60-1 
The cubicle on the right was occupied by Taylor, Gran and Debenham. 

Photo: L. B. Quartermain, Antarctic Division. 

26 The Wardroom. This End of the Hut was Completely Filled with 
Ice 60-1 
The photograph was taken immediately after removal of the ice, before any 
restoration was carried out. Scott’s cubicle on left: photographic darkroom in 
centre: laboratory and bunks of Wright and Simpson on right. 

Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 

27 ‘The Kitchen Restored 60-1 
M. Prebble of the New Zealand Huts Restoration Party stands behind the 
stove. 

Photo: H. D. O’Kane, Antarctic Division. 

28 The Darkroom When the Door was Opened 60-1 
The ‘light-proof’ construction of the room prevented the accumulation of ice, 
which otherwise filled this part of the hut. 

Official United States Navy Photograph, by permission. 

29 The Wardroom Restored 60-1 
Compare illustration 26. Darkroom door, on which the typed message from 
Captain Davis was pinned, on left. Laboratory in centre. 

Photo: H. D. O’Kane, Antarctic Division. 

30 Scott’s Cubicle Restored 60-1 
Completely filled with ice when restoration began. Note folding table at 
which Scott is shown writing in illustration 15. 

Photo: H. D. O’Kane, Antarctic Division. 
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Two Huts in the Antarctic 


There are four of them really; six, in fact, if you include those 


which ate so decrepit today that they could not conceivably 
be used as homes. They are the buildings in the Ross Sea area 


of Antarctica which were erected by explorers of the ‘heroic 
age’. These huts were ‘home’ to the hardy men who more than 
50 yeats ago left their real homes and their kindred to play 


their parts in the unveiling of the Unknown South Land. 

These historic huts are all located in) what is today the Ross 
Dependency. This territory was’ by United Kingdom Order in 
Council, dated 30 July 1923, placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Governor-General of New Zealand. It comprises, to quote 
the official document, that portion) of the Antarctic Con- 


tinent and adjacent islands ‘between the 160th degree of east 


longitude and the 150th degree of west longitude which are 
situated south of the 60th degree of south latitude’. It is that 
sector of the 5,000,000-square-mile continent called Antarctica 
which lies due south of New Zealand. The actual land area is 
not large. On the west it consists of the Ross Sea coastal strip 
of Victoria Land; on the east the corresponding coast of Marie 
Byrd Land. In between lies the Ross Sea and, further south to 
85° S, the vast Ross Ice Shelf — a mighty plain of ice a thousand 
feet thick and as big as France. Eleven hundred miles across at 
latitude 60° S, the Dependency natrows to a point at the Pole. 

Out attention, however, will be centred on a relatively small 
portion of the Ross Dependency, the western shore of Ross 
Island, where three of the six huts mentioned are located. But 
we must glance too at a spot near the western boundary of the 
Dependency in about latitude 71° S. Here, just west of Cape 
Adare, are the other three huts, or what is left of them. 

There is one other area within the Dependency which has 
known considerable human occupation. Amundsen’s ‘Framheim’ 


and the five “Little Americas’ were all situated on the ice shelf 


near its seaward termination in approximately longitude 165° W. 
But ‘Framheim’ has never been seen since Amundsen’s Party 
left it, and the American ‘townships’, the older ones long since 
buried under many feet of snow, were on too elaborate a scale 
to be called huts. 
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The Story of the Huts 


It is no part of the purpose of this booklet to outline the history 
of Antarctic exploration. A brief outline of this fascinating 
story, as far as it concerns the Ross Dependency area, will be 
given in a companion volume, Tis Antarctica.+ All that can be 
done here is to tell very briefly why and how the huts were built, 
and to give in more detail the story of the two huts of our 
title, those at Cape Royds and Cape Evans on Ross Island. 

At the close of last century it was known that there was a 
land mass of considerable size south of South America. Landfalls 
made in 1840-41 by Wilkes the American, D’Urville the French- 
man, and Ross the Englishman, suggested that there might be 
a continent surrounding the South Pole with its coast very 
roughly lying along the Antarctic Circle except for the pro- 
jection south of Cape Horn and two great indentations, the 
Weddell Sea and the Ross Sea. 

It is this Ross Sea which was to prove of such historic signi- 
ficance as the way of entrance to the heart of the Antarctic. 
It was James Clark Ross, English naval officer and explorer, 
who sailed south from Hobart and broke through the icepack 
which had daunted all previous navigators of these waters. 
When his two ships Erebus and Terror lay in approximately 
70° S, 172° E, Ross sighted land to the south-west, high, snow- 
clad, mountainous land. He hoped to get ashore near a pro- 
minent cape, which he called Cape Adare after his friend Vis- 
count Adare, but a heavy sea prevented a landing and the ships 
sailed on to the south where before them lay an open sea, 
now the Ross Sea. On 27 January 1841 a ‘high island’ was sighted 
to the south; on it, to their amazement, an active volcano. 
Then, marvel on marvel, loomed up a great ice cliff ‘between 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea,’ along which they sailed for about 250 miles. Returning 
to ‘High Island’ Ross found a deep ‘bight’ extending to the 
south-west of the island, but came to the conclusion that the 
coastline of the ‘island’ and the mountainous countty to the 
west were continuous. So he called the indentation McMurdo 
Bay, after the senior lieutenant on the Terror. But after all, it 
was an island he had sighted, and the ‘bay’ is now McMurdo 
Sound. 


1 In course of preparation. 








The Huts at Cape Adare 


Ross’s report of great numbers of whales in the sea he had 
found led to an experimental whaling voyage in 1895 by H. J. 
Bull in the Avsarctic. This cruise was unsuccessful commercially 
but resulted in a historic landing. On 24 January 1895 a party 
which included Bull and a new-Australian seaman named 
C. E. Borchgrevink landed on a ‘pebbly beach’ near Cape 
Adate, the first men ever to set foot on the main mass of the 
Antarctic Continent. 

Borchgtrevink had signed on as a seaman, but he was a man of 
enterprise and daring. He remembered this easily accessible 
beach and when, early in 1899, he returned to the Antarctic 
he made it his goal. This time Borchgrevink was in command 
of an expedition in the Southern Cross, financed by Sir George 
Newnes, the English publisher. Two huts were erected on 
‘Ridley Beach’, a living hut and a stores hut. The small, tri- 
angular beach is in Robertson Bay on the western side of the 
Cape Adare Peninsula, near the cape itself. Here, when Southern 
Cross returned to New Zealand, 10 men settled down for the 
first winter which men had ever deliberately spent on Antarctic 
land (De Gerlache in the Be/gica with a Belgian expedition had 
been trapped by the ice off the western coast of Graham Land — 
the Antarctic Peninsula — throughout the previous winter). 

The living hut was well built, and despite the battering winds 
the 10 pioneers, including two Lapps, lived comfortably enough, 
though saddened towards the end by the death of Nicolai 
Hanson, their zoologist. Little in the way of exploring could 
be done. No one since has done much better, as egress from 
Robertson Bay except by sea is very difficult. But a considerable 
amount of scientific work was carried out and when the Southern 
Cross picked them up on 28 January 1900 Borchgrevink’s Party 
was able to return to Europe satisfied that their daring pioneer 
task had been well carried out. 

When Captain Scott’s Discovery was making south into the 
Ross Sea in January 1902, a party landed on Ridley Beach. As it 
included L. C. Bernacchi, one of the Southern Cross wintering- 
over group, the call was of particular interest. A visit was paid 
to Hanson’s grave on the hilltop 1,000 ft above the beach and a 
tin cylinder was left in the hut giving information about the 
expedition’s movements. Among the stores which had been left 
by Borchgrevink’s Party was found a quantity of ammunition, 
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. 
| 
eloquent of how little was known in 1899 of the fauna of the 
Antarctic. A stock of miniature Union Jacks provided members 
of the landing party with mementoes of their visit. Mr C. H. Hare 
of Eudlo, Queensland, a New Zealander who joined Discovery 
at Lyttelton and wintered over during 1902, still treasures the 
flag he picked up that day. 
| The relief ship Morning called here 12 months later, and found 
the cylinder, says Captain Doorly (then third officer), ‘on the 
: top of an old cask standing in the porch’. It ‘was opened with 
much eagerness in the living toom of the hut’. This visit too 
was of considerable interest, as Captain W. Colbeck of the 
Morning had, like Bernacchi, been one of the dauntless 10 who 
built and occupied the hut. He had been the magnetic observer 
| of the expedition. 
| In February 1911 the Northern Party of Scott’s Last Expedi- 
| tion, under Lieutenant V. L. A. Campbell, landed at Cape Adare, 
on this same ‘Ridley Beach’, and erected a hut which its amateur 
| builders viewed with no great confidence. However, although 
to quote one of them (Priestley) the hut ‘did bulge a little in 
| places where it should not have done’, it stood up to the extra- 
| otdinarily fierce winds for which the area is notorious, at least 
| until Terra Nova returned and picked up Campbell and his 
five companions in January 1912. 
There is some reason for believing that Norwegian whalers 
may have made use of these huts during the nineteen twenties, 
but no definite or detailed records seem to have survived. 
Mote tfecent visitors have found only one of the three huts in 
sound condition. Campbell’s one, the latest, has disintegrated; 
the stores hut of Borchgrevink is unroofed, but his living hut is 
| in excellent repair. In January 1961, B. E. Reid and Dr Colin 
Bailey of the New Zealand Antarctic Research Expedition, who 

were engaged in a study of the vast Adelie penguin colony at 
| Cape Adare, found it advisable to seek the shelter of Borch- 
| gtevink’s 60-year-old hut in order to avoid being ‘rocked’ to 
| sleep in a pebble-flinging blizzard. They dug out much of the 
| snow which practically filled the hut and came across many 

mementoes of the “Southern Cross’ Expedition; but in this 
‘banana belt’ of the Antarctic none of the abandoned provisions 

were edible and most had become untecognisable. They visited 
| Hanson’s grave, and about 100 yards north-east of the grave 
| came across an old food cache and a message in a lime-juice 
| bottle which had been left by Browning while Campbell’s Party 
wete waiting for the Terra Nova on 3 January 1912. 
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The Hut on Hut Point 


The ‘Discovery’ Expedition of Captain Robert Falcon Scott 
referred to above was the first attempt to force a way inland 
from the forbidding coast of the Antarctic Continent. It was a 
large, splendidly equipped national expedition sponsored by the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Royal Society, and largely 
manned by officers and men of the Royal Navy. The specially 
built Discovery left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on 21 December 1901, 
and reached McMurdo Sound on 7 February 1902. At 8 p.m. on 
the 8th the ship was secured with ice anchors on the northern 
side of a ‘small rocky promontory’ near Cape Armitage, later to 
be known as Hut Point, but next day, the ninth, was taken 
round to the southern side. 

It had at first been intended that the ship should return to 
New Zealand for the winter, and that a small party should winter 
in a hut which had been taken south for that purpose. But now 
that a spot had been found where it seemed Dascovery could be 
iced-in and winter with safety, Scott concluded that this large 
living hut was no longer of such vital importance. But, he wrote: 
‘Even tetaining the ship as a home, there were still many useful 
purposes to which a large hut might be adapted. It was obvious 
that some sort of shelter must be made on shore before exploring 
patties could be sent away with safety, as we felt that any time 
a heavy gale might drive the ship off her station for several 
days if not altogether. With the hut erected and provisioned, 
there need be no anxiety for a detached party in such circum- 
stances. Later on, too, we hoped that the large room would come 
in useful as a workshop or as a playroom, or for any purpose 
which might tend to relieve the congestion of the ship’. 

‘The hut had been brought from Australia, and was, in fact, 
a fairly spacious bungalow of a design used by the outlying 
settlers in that country. The floor occupied a space of about 
thirty-six feet square, but the overhanging eaves of the pyramidal 
roof rested on supports some four feet beyond the sides, sur- 
rounding the hut with a covered verandah. The interior space 
was cuttailed by the complete double lining, and numerous 
nattitions were provided to suit the requirements of the occu- 
pants. But of these partitions only one was erected, to cut off 
a small portion of one side, and the larger part which remained 
formed a really spacious apartment’.? 


1The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’, R. F. Scott. 
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16 TWO HUTS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The erection of the hut ‘was no light task, as all the main 
and verandah supports were designed to be sunk three or four 
feet in the ground. We soon found a convenient site close to 
the ship on a small bare plateau of volcanic rubble, but an inch 
ot two below the surface the soil was frozen hard, and many an 
hour was spent with pick, shovel, and crowbar before the solid 
supports wete erected and our able carpenter could get to work 
on the frame. 

‘In addition to the main hut, and of greater importance, were 
the two small huts which we had brought for our magnetic 
instruments. These consisted of a light skeleton framework of 
wood coveted with sheets of asbestos. The numerous parts 
were of course numbered, and there would have been no great 
difficulty in putting them together had it not been that the wood 
was badly warped, so that none of the joints would fit without 
a great deal of persuasion from the carpenter.”! 

The ship was finally frozen in only about 200 yards from the 
hut. On 24 March for the first time, Scott records, they were 
able to walk on shore from the stern. Up till then it had been 
necessaty to use the boats and it had become increasingly 
difficult for the boats to force their way through the ‘tough 
elastic sheet of young ice’ between ship and shore. But now it 
was easy and all settled down to winter on board, with consider- 
able traffic to and fro between the ship and the huts; especially 
the magnetic hut. 

Scott writes: ‘The main hut is of most imposing dimensions 
and would accommodate a very large party, but on account of 
its size and the necessity of economising coal it is very difficult 
to keep a working temperature inside; consequently it has not 
been available for some of the purposes for which we had hoped 
to use it. One of the most important of these was the drying of 
clothes; for a long time the interior was hung withundergarments 
which had been washed on board, but all these water-sodden 
atticles became sheets of ice, which only dried as the ice slowly 
evaporated. When it was found that this process took a fortnight 
or three weeks the idea was abandoned. 

‘But although the hut has not fulfilled expectation in this 
respect, it is in constant use for other purposes. After the 
sledging it came in handy for drying the furs, tents, etc.; then 
it was devoted to the skinning of birds for a month or more, a 
canvas screen being placed close around the stove, whereby a 
reasonable temperature was maintained in a small space; then 
vatious sailorising jobs, such as the refitting of the awnings and 
the making of sword matting, were carried on in it; and finally 


1The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’. 
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it has been used both for the rehearsal and performance of such 
entertainments as have served to lighten the monotony of our 
foutine, and in this capacity, when fitted with a stage and decked 
with scenery, footlights, etc., it probably forms the most pre- 
tentious theatre that has ever been seen in polar regions. Of 
late a solid pedestal of firebricks has been built in the small 
compattment and on this Bernacchi will shortly be swinging 
his pendulums for gravity observations; while in the spring I 
hope that we may be able to use the larger compartment as a 
centre for collecting, weighing and distributing the food and 
equipment of the various sledge parties. 

‘On the whole, therefore, our large hut has been and will be of 
use to us, but its uses are never likely to be of such importance 
as to render it indispensable, nor cause it to be said that cir- 
cumstances have justified the outlay made on it or the expen- 
diture of space and trouble in bringing it to its final home. It is 
here now, however, and here it will stand for many a long year 
with such supplies as will afford the necessaries of life to any less 
fortunate party who may follow in our footsteps and be forced 
to search for food and shelter. 

‘Beyond the large hut stand the smaller magnetic huts, and 
from the eminence on that point the little cluster of buildings 
looks quite imposing. In the midst of these vast ice-solitudes 
and under the frowning desolation of the hills, the ship, the 
huts, the busy figures passing to and fro, and the various other 
evidences of human activity are extraordinarily impressive. How 
strange it all seems! For countless ages the great sombre moun- 
tains about us have loomed through the gloomy polar night 
with never an eye to mark their grandeur, and for countless 
ages the wind-swept snow has drifted over these great deserts 
with never a footprint to break its white surface; for one brief 
moment the eternal solitude is broken by a hive of human 
insects; for one brief moment they settle, eat, sleep, trample, 
and gaze, then they must be gone, and all must be surrendered 
again to the desolation of the ages’.1 

Although the hut was so close to the ship, the walk from one 
to the other could on occasion be quite a risky one. One day 
eatly in August two of the officers, Bernacchi and Skelton, were 
cattying out pendulum observations in the hut when a blizzard 
blew up. They left to return to the ship, leaving Royds with a 
patty rehearsing for a nigger minstrel show. An hour and a half 
later Royds and his troupe, numbering about a dozen, also left 
the hut. “They found that the gale had increased, and that in 


1The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’. 
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the whirling snow they could see nothing; but, being in such 
numbets they were able to join hands and sweep along until 
they caught the guide rope leading to the gangway. As they 
travelled along it, they heard feeble shouts wafted on the storm, 
and again extending their line they swept on in a chain and 
suddenly fell on Bernacchi and Skelton, who, although they had 
left the hut an hour and a half before, had entirely lost their 
beatings and were reduced to shouting on the poor chance of 
being heard and rescued. 

‘On leaving the hut they had started for the ship, steering 
through the blinding drift as best they could. After walking for 
some distance they came to the conclusion they must have missed 
her, and proceeded to grope their way back to the land. When 
they reached the tide crack they found some difficulty in deciding 
which way they should go, but finally they reached a spot 
which they recognised, and, calculating the position of the ship, 
they again made tracks for her, and again found that they had 
missed the mark. They then decided to try to search around in 
circles, and so the time passed whilst they wandered more or 
less aimlessly about until they became alarmed, and tried to 
attract attention by shouting. In the nick of time they were 
rescued within thirty yards of their goal, but without any 
knowledge of the fact.’? 

A hundred yards from the hut, on the low peak of Hut Point, 
stands Vince’s cross; a mute reminder that not all blizzard- 
bound parties come through unscathed. Soon after Dyscovery 
atrived, a party of novice sledgers set out with the idea of 
teaching Cape Crozier. Most of them were sent back a few 
days later. They were caught in a blizzard near Castle Rock, 
completely lost their bearings, and got onto the icy surface of 
Danger Slope. A sailor, George Vince, lost his footing and 
- went over the cliff. His body was never found and this cross on 
Hut Point commemorates the first man to die in McMurdo 
Sound. 


Sledging Post for Shackleton 


In the later years when Shackleton and Scott himself were 
making their great attempts to strike into the Pole their bases 
were further north, the huts which we shall be describing later. 
But both Shackleton’s Party in 1908 and Scott’s Party in 1911 
and 1912 made considerable use of the old ‘Discovery’ Expe- 
dition hut. It was far too large for the comfort of a small party. 


1The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’. 
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It was unfurnished and unheated, but it was some 20 miles 
nearer to the Pole than the other huts, and from it there was 
always access to the Barrier, the highway to the Pole. Sometimes, 
even in midsummer when the sea ice was thick and firm, it was 
possible to walk round Cape Armitage, strike directly for the 
eastern side of White Island, and then turn south. If the ice 
had broken up near the cape, it was easy to trudge the mile or 
so over the Gap between Crater Hill and Observation Hill 
and get on to the Barrier there. If the ice had gone out right 
round the cape and up to Pram Point, which is as far as it has 
ever been known to go out, the way south was harder. One had 
to climb up from Hut Point to Crater Hill, come down to sea 
level at Pram Point, and get on to the Barrier there. But one 
way ot another, there was a way south. 

Shackleton’s hut, built early in 1908 at Cape Royds, was about 
25 miles travelling from Hut Point. Soon after the party arrived 
Shackleton sent Adams, Joyce, and Wild to have a look at the 
old hut. They found it practically free of snow. They brewed 
tea from an open tin they found, and were surprised that it 
should have retained its flavour after five years! 

In the spring, Shackleton stored at Hut Point a quantity of 
provisions, oil, and gear, as well as the supplies actually needed 
for his main southern journey. The four men of the Southern 
Party slept in the hut on the night of 2 November and next 
morning, with a support party, headed south. They did not 
sleep under a roof again until Shackleton and Wild reached the 
hut on 28 February, nearly four months later, via Castle Rock. 
They could not attract attention from the Nimrod which was 
sheltering at Glacier Tongue, 9 miles further north, until the 
following morning, and spent a miserable night in the old hut, 
wrapped round with a piece of roofing felt. They had left 
Marshall and Adams at their last camp, and a patty went out 
almost immediately to bring them in. They all got back to the 
hut at 9.50 p.m. on 3 March. Marshall, who was very ill with 
dysentery, was put to bed and all except Shackleton and Adams 
turned in until the ship arrived. All were safely on board by 
1 a.m. on 4 March. 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


When Scott returned early in 1911 he established his new 
winter quatters at Cape Evans, between Hut Point and Cape 
Royds. Both he and Shackleton had anticipated wintering at 
Hut Point, but the sea ice in McMurdo Sound had not gone 
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out sufficiently to allow their ships to get as far south as Scott’s 
Discovery had done in 1902. But the old hut again became the 
hopping-off point for the southern parties. Scott was very 
upset at finding the hut nearly filled with ‘hard icy snow’ 
which had got in through a broken window. When the depot- 
laying journeys began in late January 1911 the hut was cleared 
and made more habitable, but it was never a really comfortable 
dwelling. 

Twelve men with eight ponies and 26 dogs went south from 
Hut Point late in January. From Hut Point, too, Griffith Taylor's 
four-man geological expedition to the Western Mountains began. 
All 16 men were back in the old hut by 17 March. They could 
not go on to Cape Evans, their own base, as the sea ice had 
broken up between the two points and an overland crossing of 
the rugged slopes and glacier ice of Ross Island was impractic- 
able. So the parties lived in the hut for six weeks. They built 
up an inner hut of packing cases and contrived a rough stove 
from an empty kerosene tin and some firebricks. In this they 
burned seal blubber with a modicum of wood. 

It was not until 11 April that Scott and most of the others 
were able to start the journey to Cape Evans, where they arrived 
two days later. There was still some coming and going between 
the two huts, but on 13 May the whole Wintering Party was 
gathered at the Cape Evans base. 

On their return from the winter journey to Cape Crozier, 
Wilson, Bowers, and Cherry-Garrard spent three hours in their 
bags in this hut on the night of 1-2 August 1911. They put up 
a tent inside the hut and lit a primus to heat it. The tent seemed 
watm and comfortable to them after the rigours of “The Worst 
Journey in the World’. 

Spring sledging began on 1 September when Meares and 
Dimitri travelled to Hut Point with the dogs. The two men 
made the hut tidy and much more comfortable, and built a 
proper brick blubber stove. They also laid a telephone wire 
between Cape Evans and Hut Point. Communication was 
first established on 6 October and subsequently there were many 
‘long and cheerful conversations’. On 6 October, also, Oates 
and three others took the ponies to Hut Point and with the 
added safety of telephone communication there was considerable 
coming and going between the two huts, and preliminary trips 
as far south as Corner Camp. Scott himself arrived at Hut Point 
on 27 October, and left there on the great southern journey on 
3 November 1911. 

The various support parties returned safely to Hut Point and 
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on to Cape Evans. The only supporting group which had teal 
trouble was the party which comprised Lieutenant Evans, Lashly, 
and Crean, who had accompanied the Polar Party as far as 
87° 32’ S. On the Polar Plateau Evans contracted scurvy, and 
Crean, after a last desperate march of 35 miles, reached the hut 
at Hut Point completely exhausted. Fortunately, Dr Atkinson, 
who was in charge during the absence of Scott, Evans, and 
other leading members of the team, had moved across to Hut 
Point on 13 February. When Crean arrived there early on the 
morning of the 14th, Atkinson immediately organised a rescue 
team. Evans was brought in to Hut Point on the 22nd and 
nursed there by the devoted Lashly until he could be sledged 
to the Terra Nova on the 29th. 

This hut continued to be a focal point for forays south until 
all hope of Scott’s return had to be abandoned at the end of 
March. There was still another party ‘out’, Campbell’s Northern 
Party, and it was not until 1 May that the last team, Atkinson, 
Cherry-Garrard, Dimitri, and Williamson, left Hut Point for 
Cape Evans. 

After this second winter, several journeys were made during 
September across the 15 miles of sea ice to carry stores from 
Cape Evans to Hut Point. The hut had been nearly buried in 
snow, but was made reasonably habitable again. In October two 
dog teams set out from the hut to lay a depot at Corner Camp, 
and it was from here that the search party left on 30 October. 
C. S. Wright was in charge and the other seven men each led a 
laden mule. Two days later Atkinson, Cherry-Garrard, and Dimi- 
tri followed with two dog teams. The bodies of Scott, Wilson, 
and Bowers were found on 12 November 1912 and a great 
snow cairn built above the tent. The party returned to Hut 
Point on 25 November to learn the glad news that the Northern 
Party had arrived there safely on 6 November and had gone on 
to Cape Evans. 

When Terra Nova came south again from New Zealand in 
January 1913, Atkinson and a party of seven — all men who had 
taken part in the search — set out to erect on Observation Hill, 
within a few hundred yards of the old hut, a great jarrah cross 
in memory of Scott, Wilson, Bowers, Oates, and P.O. Evans. 
It took them two days to carry the cross to the 700 ft summit of 
the hill, where it stands today with the inscription still legible, 
the dominating feature of the whole area which surrounds 
Hut Point. 
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Marooned 


The ‘Discovery’ Hut was destined to play a considerable 
part in one more tragic drama before it became, as it is today, 
an ice-filled memorial to the men of the ‘heroic age’. 

This was in 1915-17, when Shackleton was making his ill- 
starred attempt to cross the Antarctic Continent from the 
Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea. He had sent Captain Aeneas 
Mackintosh in charge of a party whose task it was to lay depots 
from McMurdo Sound south to the Beardmore Glacier in order 
to provide the Crossing Party with supplies on the last, the 
Barrier, stage of their great journey. There was no radio com- 
munication to inform this ‘Ross Sea Party’ that Shackleton’s 
ship Endurance had been caught in the Weddell Sea ice and 
ctushed. So as soon as Aurora teached McMurdo Sound in 
January 1915, Mackintosh led a party out to lay depots before 
the winter as far south as 80°. The dogs had not become accli- 
matised and most of them died. When the three farthest-south 
members got back to Hut Point on 25 March they found three 
others still there, and all six were cut off from Cape Evans, where 
the Awrora was moored for the winter, by open water. So the 
men had to spend over two months in the bleak, comfortless 
hut before the sea ice had firmed sufficiently to allow them to 
rejoin their companions. When they reached Cape Evans in 
eatly June they learnt with dismay that the Aywrora had been 
blown out to sea, and the total of 10 men left behind had to 
subsist as best they could in the Cape Evans Hut. This story 
will be told later. But with spring came the need to lay more 
depots for Shackleton who, so far as they knew, would shortly 
be on his way across the continent from the Weddell Sea. So 
nine of the 10 men marooned at Cape Evans sledged south with 
four usable dogs, and again the hut on Hut Point became an 
all-important staging post. 

The farthest south team, six strong, reached 81°S on 12 
January 1916. They pushed on still further south, despite weari- 
ness, shockingly unsuitable clothing and, often, conditions 
which made travelling a nightmare. But the depots had to be 
laid, one at 82°S and a final one at 83° 30’S at the foot of the 
Beardmore Glacier down which they expected Shackleton to 
come. But by 18 January when they reached 82°, Spencer-Smith 
was showing unmistakeable signs of scurvy, and soon Mac- 
kintosh too was in bad shape. The final depot at Mt. Hope was 
laid on the 26th. Now began a desperate march of some 350 
miles. At first there wete five men and the four dogs to pull 
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the sledges, on one of which Spencer-Smith now had to be 
catried. But soon Mackintosh also was too weak to walk. 
Then, quite close to where Captain Scott died, a blizzard stopped 
all movement for five days. On 21 February food consisted of 
‘one cup of pemmican amongst three, one biscuit each and 
two cups of tea among three’. So although the blizzard was still 
screaming, Joyce, Richards, and Hayward pushed on into it to 
try and reach the next depot, about 12 miles further on. 

They made it and returned with food, but Hayward was now 
very weak too. They forced themselves on, all scurvy stricken, 
but on the 7th they had to leave Mackintosh in a tent to fend 
for himself. On the night of 8 March Spencer-Smith died, brave 
and even cheerful to the last. The four were now within sight 
of Observation Hill and two days later reached the old hut. 
They were all ill, weak, with joints swollen and gums black, 
but a diet of seal meat worked wonders, and by the 18th Mac- 
kintosh had been brought in and all five began to recover. 

But there was open water between them and Cape Evans and 
they had practically nothing to eat except seal meat. There was 
no sign of the ship. There was no fuel but seal blubber, burnt in 
a rough brick stove covered with two sheets of iron. In con- 
sequence, they soon became filthier than ever, and there was no 
chance whatever of a wash or a change of clothing. They longed 
for the ice to firm, and meanwhile put up with what one of them, 
Richards, calls a “troglodyte existence’. On 8 May when they 
had been living like that for nearly two months, Mackintosh 
and Hayward, against the advice of the others, decided to attempt 
the obviously risky journey over the sea ice. Soon after they left 
a blizzard blew up. They were never seen again. 

Joyce, Richards, and Wild waited until 15 July, when the 
ice was strong enough to bear the weight of sledge, men, and 
dogs, and then made the 8-mile journey safely enough. The rest 
of their story centres round the hut at Cape Evans. But the life 
there, primitive enough as it was, seems nowadays to Richards, 
the sole survivor of the Southern Party, to have been a comfort- 
able one after the grim four months’ struggle to exist at Hut 
Point. 





The Hut at Cape Royds 


When Shackleton went south again in 1907 as leader of his 
own expedition it was his intention to establish winter quarters 
either on the Ross Ice Shelf or on the King Edward VII Land 
coast, further to the east. As ice conditions made this imprac- 
ticable he perforce fell back on McMurdo Sound, assuming that 
his little ship Nzmwrod would be able to get as far as the old 
‘Discovery’ winter quarters at Hut Point. But in January 1908 
the ice had not gone out so far as it had done in 1902. Twenty 
miles north of Hut Point Nimrod was held up by solid ice and 
it was decided to establish winter quarters at Cape Royds. Nimrod 
was mooted to the bay ice east of the cape on the night of 3 
February 1908 and a site was chosen for the hut. It was a rela- 
tively level area of adequate size a few hundred yards north of 
the mooring site, well sheltered by a low ridge from the pre- 
vailing south-easterly winds. 

This was the spot where Captain Scott and Dr Wilson had 
spent several days in an almost picnic atmosphere back in 
January 1904 while they were awaiting the arrival of the relief 
ship Morning and, they hoped, the freeing of their own Dzescovery. 
Wilson was keen to study the penguins at the Cape Royds 
rookery. ‘When within half a mile of the open water’, north of 
the sea ice, Scott recorded in his diary, “Wilson suddenly said, 
“There they are”. I looked, and, lo and behold! On the dark 
bare rocks of Cape Royds there was a red smudge dotted with 
thousands of little black-and-white figures -a penguin rookery 
without a doubt. It is wonderful that we should have been here 
two yeats without knowing of this, and it is exasperating to 
think of the feasts of eggs we have missed. We steered into a 
small bay behind the cape, climbed a steep little rock-face, and 
found ourselves on a small plateau, luckily to windward of the 
rookery. No place could be better for our camp, so we hauled 
out belongings up with the Alpine rope and pitched our tent on 
a stretch of sand. 

‘Words fail me to describe what a delightful and interesting 
spot this is. From our tent door we look out on to the open sea, 
deep blue but dotted with snowy-white pack-ice. Erebus towers 
high above us on our right, and at the left we look away over 
the long stretch of fast ice to the cloud-capped western moun- 
tains. We hear the constant chatter of the penguins, and find a 
wonderful interest in watching their queer habits.’ 4 


1The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’. 
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On 5 January, a day later, Scott wrote: “This morning we got 
up in the most leisurely fashion, and after a wash and our break- 
fast we lazily started to discuss plans for the day. Our tent door 
was open and framed the clear sea beyond, and I was gazing 
dreamily out upon this patch of blue when suddenly a ship 
entered my field of view. It was so unexpected that I almost 
rubbed my eyes before I dared to report it, but a moment 
after, of course, all became bustle and we began to search round 
for out boots and other articles necessary for the march. Whilst 
we wete thus employed, Wilson looked up and said, “Why, 
there’s another,” and sure enough there were now two vessels 
framed in our doorway.’ 

The second ship was the Terra Nova, destined to be famous 
in the history of Antarctic exploration. Scott received instructions 
to embark his men on the telief vessels if his own ship was 
hopelessly frozen in. However, Discovery was freed in the nick 
of time and herself brought the expedition home. 


In Shackleton’s Day 


But all that was four years before, and we return to the Nimrod, 
tied up to the ice at this same Cape Royds, with her men keen to 
disembark. 

All hands now slaved with a will to land stores and equipment 
on the ice edge. High priority was given to the foundation 
pieces of the hut. By 5 February the posts had been sunk and 
frozen into the ground with a cement composed of volcanic 
earth and water. Dunlop, the Nimrod’s engineer, Adams, Joyce, 
Brocklehurst, and Marshall were the diggers, and found it hard 
work as sometimes the bedrock was only a few inches below 
the coating of sandy rubble and this rock had to be broken 
through or drilled with chisel and hammer. 

The first Shore Party of five men erected two tents close to 
the hut site. They rigged up a canvas covet on some oats as a 
cookhouse. Later a more roomy one was built with bales of 
fodder. While the rest, Wintering Party and ship’s company 
alike, toiled to the limit to get the multitudinous stores off the 
ship and across ice and tide crack to a safe dumping ground, 
the Hut-building Party worked night and day —in the 24-hour 
daylight - to erect the framework of the hut. By 10 February 
‘the uprights were in, and the brace-ties were fastened together, 
so that if it came on to blow there was no fear of the structure 
being destroyed’. 

By the 18th the hut stove had been set up and was being used by 
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the shore parties. But the hut was not at this stage a comfortable 
home, and its occupants were not very happy during a gale 
which raged during 20-21 February. ‘In spite of the stove 
being alight the whole time, no warmth was given off. Of 
course the building was really not at all complete. It had not 
been lined, and there were only makeshift protections for the 
windows, but what seemed a grave matter was the behaviour 
of the stove, for on the efficiency of this depended not only 
our comfort but our very existence. The shore-party had ex- 
perienced a very heavy gale indeed. The hut had trembled and 
shaken the whole time, and if the situation had not been so ad- 
mirable I doubt whether there would have been a hut at all 
after the gale.’ 

Unloading was completed late on the 22nd and Nimrod 
immediately left for New Zealand, leaving behind a Wintering- 
over Party of 15 men. 

Shackleton describes the immediate surroundings of the hut: 
‘From the door of our hut, which faced the north-west, we 
commanded a splendid view of the sound and the western 
mountains. Right in front of us, at our door, lay a small lake, 
which came to be known as Pony Lake; to the left of that was 
another sheet of ice that became snow-covered in the autumn, 
and it was here in the dark months that we exercised the ponies, 
and also ourselves. Six times up and down the “Green Park’, 
as it was generally called, made a mile, and it was here, before 
darkness came on, that we played hockey and football. To the 











left of Green Park was a gentle slope leading down between 
two cliffs to the sea, and ending in a little bay known as Dead 
| Horse Bay. On either side of this valley lay the penguin rookery, 
the slopes being covered with guano, and during the fairly 
high temperatures that held sway up to April, the smell from 
: these deserted quarters of the penguins was extremely unpleasant. 
On coming out of the hut one had only to go round the corner 
of the building in order to catch a glimpse of Mount Erebus, 
which lay directly behind us. Its summit was about fifteen miles 
| from our winter quarters, but its slopes and foothills commenced 
| within three-quarters of a mile of the hut. Our view was cut 
off in all directions from the east to the south-west by the ridge 








at the head of the valley where the hut stood. On ascending this 
tidge, one looked over the bay to the south-east, where lay 
Cape Barne. To the right was Flagstaff Point, and to the left 
| lay, at the head of the Bay, the slopes of Erebus. 

‘Our walks amongst the hills and across the frozen lakes were 
a great source of health and enjoyment, and as a field of work 
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for geologists and biologists, Cape Royds far surpassed Hut 
Point. The largest lake, which lay about half a mile to the north- 
east, was named Blue Lake, from the intensely vivid blue of the 
ice. This lake was peculiarly interesting to Mawson, who made 
the study of ice part of his work. Beyond Blue Lake, to the north- 
ward, lay Clear Lake, the deepest inland body of water in our 
vicinity. To the left as one looked north, close to the coast, 
was a citcular basin which we called Coast Lake, where, when 
we first arrived, hundreds of skua gulls were bathing and 
flying about. Following the coast from this point back towards 
winter quarters was another body of water called Green Lake. 
In all these various lakes something of interest to science was 
discovered.’ ! 

This is Shackleton’s own description of the hut itself: “It was 
not a vety spacious dwelling for the accommodation of fifteen 
persons, but our narrow quarters were warmer than if the hut 
had been larger. The coldest part of the house when we first 
lived in it was undoubtedly the floor, which was formed of 
inch tongue-and-groove boarding, but was not double-lined. 
There was a space of about four feet under the hut at the north- 
west end, the other end resting practically on the ground, and 
it was obvious to us that as long as this space remained we would 
suffer from the cold, so we decided to make an airlock of the 
area under the hut. To this end we decided to build a wall 
round the south-east and southerly sides, which were to wind- 
ward, with the bulk of the provision cases. To make certain 
that no ait would penetrate from these sides we built the first 
two of three tiers of cases a little distance out from the walls 
of the hut, pouring in volcanic earth until no gaps could be 
seen, and the earth was level with the cases; then the rest of 
the stores were piled up to a height of six or seven feet. 

‘On either side of the porch two other buildings were gradually 
erected. One, built out of biscuit cases, the roof covered with 
felt and canvas, was a store-room for Wild, who looked after 
the issue of all food-stuffs. The building on the other side of the 
porch was a much more ambitious affair, and was built by 
Mawson, to setve as a chemical and physical laboratory. It was 
destined, however, to be used solely as a store-room, for the 
temperature within its walls was practically the same as that 
of the outside air, and the warm, moist atmosphere rushing 
out from the hut covered everything inside this store-room 
with fantastic ice crystals. 

“The lee side of the hut ultimately became the wall of the 


1The Heart of the Antarctic, E. H. Shackleton, 











1 Borchgrevink’s 1899-1900 hut at Cape Adare. 





2 United States helicopter at Hut Point, February 1947. 
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3 Cape Royds, 1908: ‘at work on top of the pony stables and motor garage’. 
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4 ‘The motorcar in the garage and maize crusher on the right.’ 














5 A page from Priestley’s diary. 














6 Shackleton in 1917 returns to his old haunts. F. G. Middleton (Medical Officer), Shackleton, M. H. 


Moyes (Navigator). 
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Stables, for we decided to keep the ponies sheltered during the 
winter.’ There were eight of them at first, but the number was 
soon reduced to four. “A double row of cases of maize, built at 
_ one end to a height of five feet eight inches, made one end, 
and then the longer side of the shelter was composed of bales 
| of fodder. A wide plank at the other end was cemented into the 
ground, and a doorway left. Over all this was stretched the 
canvas tarpaulin, and with planks and battens on both sides 
to make it windproof, the stable was complete. The first strong 
breeze we had shook the roof of the stable so much that we 
expected every moment it would blow away, so after the gale 
, all the sledges except those which were in use were laid on the 
top of the stable, and a stout rope passed from one end to the 
other. The next snowfall covered the sledges and made a splendid 
toof, upon which no subsequent wind had any effect.’ 
A gatage of cases was constructed later for the motorcar 
: alongside the stable. 
: ‘Ihe dog kennels were placed close to the porch of the hut, 
but only three of the dogs were kept constantly chained up. 
The meteorological station was on the weather side of the hut 
on the top of a small ridge, about twenty feet above the hut 
and forty feet above sea-level, and a natural path led to it. 
As readings of the instruments were to be taken day and night 
at intervals of two hours, and as it was quite possible that the 
weather might be so thick that a person might be lost in making 
his way between the screen and the hut, a line was rigged up 
on posts which were cemented into the ground by ice, so that 
in the thickest weather the observer could be sure of finding his 
way by following this very substantial clue.’ 1 

Inside the hut a space was allotted to every two men, ‘six 
feet six inches in length and seven feet in depth from the wall 
of the hut towards the centre’. A rope wire was stretched from 
end to end, 7 ft out from each side wall, and at intervals of 
6 ft another wire joined this to the wall. Sheets of duck were 
hung from these side wites, and blankets could be used in front 
if privacy was desired. 

The only built-in room was Shackleton’s own. This was on 
the right as one entered the hut. It was 6 ft long, 7 ft deep, 
with a roof 7 ft high. Furniture consisted of boxes. From the 
entrance to this cabin the canvas-separated cubicles were as 
follows: 


Lieutenant Adams and Dr Marshall: Dubbed ‘No. 1 Park Lane’ 


1T he Heart of the Antarctic. 
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because of its neatness. The walls were stained with Condy’s 
Fluid! 


Marston and Day: “The Gables’. Notable for its elaborate ‘cut- 
tain’ painted by Marston, the expedition artist. 


Brocklehurst and Armytage: Primitive. 

A partition of cases formed the inner wall of the cook’s 
‘pantry, bakery and store-toom’, which occupied a space 6 ft 
by 3. In the centre of this northern end of the hut stood the 
‘Mrs Sam’ stove, with a four by four space behind it which 
served Murray as a biological laboratory. 

On the other side of the stove was the cubicle occupied by: 


Dr Mackay and Roberts the cook: The bunks here were makeshift 
and the most notable feature was a large shelf. Then came 


Priestley and Murray: both scientists. Their beds were constructed 
of empty dog-biscuit boxes, and there was no dividing curtain 
between this and the previous cubicle. 


Joyce and Wild, the handymen: “The Rogues’ Retreat’, with rather 
elaborate bunks. Here the printing press was kept. 


David and Mawson, Australian scientists: “The Pawnshop’, a scene 
of ‘picturesque confusion’. 

Opposite Shackleton’s room, on the other side of the entrance 
to the hut, was a tiny darkroom, its walls consisting of cases of 
provisions, especially bottled fruit. As the food was used, the 
cases, which faced outwards into the hut, became much needed 
shelves. 

The construction of the bunks was left to the ingenuity of 
the separate pairs and the results varied greatly. Adams and 
Marshall constructed beds with bamboos, lashed together for 
extra strength, to which strips of canvas were attached, so that 
each bed looked like a stretcher. Professor David’s bed, on the 
other hand, was made out of kerosene cases. As the hut was so 
small, about 35 ft long by 20 ft wide, the table, made out of 
packing case lids with detachable trestle-like legs, was hoisted 
up by a tope at each end after meals. 

Between 5 and 11 March a party of six under Adams and 
David made the first ascent of Mt. Erebus. After that, the 
15 men settled down for the long winter night. Once the stove 
was in proper working order the hut was comfortable enough, 
but the temperatures during the early days of occupation were 
undeniably low. It is Professor David who tells us that the 
ink froze and burst the bottles, and how they saved the ‘solid 
casts’ of ink and later, by melting them, obtained enough ink 
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to last them throughout their occupancy of the hut. Some of 
the bottled fruit also froze, smashing the bottles, but this too 
wae preserved in its frozen state and later consumed with great 
relish. 

Cold or not, this hut was ‘home’. The diaries which have 
sutvived speak eloquently of the delight with which field parties 
returned after hard sledging to the south. Here, for example, 
is Professor David, back at Cape Royds after the first depot- 
laying journey in 1908: ‘Delicious luxuriating in all the com- 
forts of Antarctic civilization . .. Oh! the luxury of dry blankets 
after a stifling wet sleeping bag.’ 

There was plenty to occupy the scientists: regular observations, 
and for geologists and biologists the collection of a wealth of 
new material. Murray especially was delighted to find the lakes 
near Winter Quarters teeming with minute animal life. There 
wete the ponies to feed and exercise, messman and night-watch- 
man duties, preparations for the spring sledging, and a hundred 
and one other duties that kept everyone active and cheerful. 

The only serious trouble was an aftermath of the ascent of 
Erebus. Brocklehurst’s feet were badly frostbitten, and on 
6 April Dr Marshall had to amputate one of his big toes. During 
the period of convalescence, until nearly mid winter, Brockle- 
hurst occupied Shackleton’s closed-in cubicle. An interesting 
reminder of this ‘operation period’ will be described later. 

For recreation there were books and magazines, a gramophone 
with a good supply of records, and cards and other games. Of 
special interest was the production of the first book ever printed 
in the Antarctic. Joyce and Wild had learned something of 
typesetting and printing, while Marston had learned the rudi- 
ments of etching and lithography. As a result a book of 120 
pages was produced in a very limited edition. Each copy was 
bound in Venesta boards from the provision cases, and tech- 
nically Aurora Australis was a publication to be proud of. As 
the contents were in the main worthy of the form in which they 
wete presented, this volume is today a book-collector’s prize. 

David, Mawson, and Mackay set out for the South Magnetic 
Pole on 5 October. Shackleton, Adams, Wild, and Marshall 
left with the four remaining ponies on the main southern journey 
on 29 October, and the geological journey to the Western 
Mountains by Armytage, Priestley, and Brocklehurst began on 
9 December. From this date, therefore, until 5 January the 
only occupants of the hut at Cape Royds were the chief scientist 
Murray, Roberts the cook, Joyce, Day the motor mechanic, 
and Marston the artist. On that day Nimrod arrived from New 
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Zealand, but without Mackintosh and McGillion. These two had 
left the ship on 3 January about 25 miles north of Cape Royds 
to carry news and the mail bag to the hut. They had not arrived. 
The ship left immediately to search for the missing men. On 
the 12th, during a blinding snowstorm, Day was some little 
distance from the hut when he providentially ran into the 
starving and exhausted pair and led them to the hut. 

Nimrod picked up the Western and Northern Parties on 
26 January and 4 February respectively and called at Cape 
Royds to collect the party there, and the dogs. By 1 March it 
seemed that a seatch patty would have to stay behind to look 
for the Southern Party or their remains. But that morning 
Shackleton and Wild were sighted at Hut Point. When a Relief 
Party under Shackleton had brought in Adams and Marshall, 
who had been left in camp while Shackleton and Wild pushed 
on to Hut Point, Nimrod sailed for New Zealand. As she passed 
Cape Royds the men gave three cheers and sang “Auld Lang 
Syne’. 

” Shanleleee and his three companions had made the greatest 
advance ever toward the Pole and had only about 100 miles to 
go when they were forced to turn back. David and his team 
were the first men in history to reach the South Magnetic Pole. 
They could all look back with satisfaction on a job well done. 


Scott’s men visit Cape Royds 


Scott’s Last Expedition of 1911-13 had its home at Cape 
Evans, 8 miles south of Cape Royds, but on several occasions 
patties from Cape Evans visited with interest Shackleton’s old 
hut. Soon after the arrival in January 1911, Campbell, Gran, 
and Nelson, also Taylor and Wright, made the difficult journey 
over the Barne Glacier to Cape Royds. Griffith Taylor has re- 
corded his impressions of the visit: “Ihe door of the porch had 
cattied away, but the inner door was standing. A foot of ice 
sealed it at the bottom, but hanging on the door was an envelope 
addressed in Professor David’s hand, “To Any One who may 
visit Cape Royds.” It did not enter his mind when he placed 
it there that an old student of his would be the first to see this. 
The envelope contained a short account of the results of the 
1907 Expedition, left there “in case the Nimrod is lost on her 
retutn voyage’. 

‘We entered with much curiosity. We opened one window, 
and the place might have been abandoned the day before. On 
the low table in the centre a meal had been left. Condensed milk, 
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saucers, biscuits, jam, and gingerbread. The latter were very 
good, and not harmed by two years’ exposure. At the back was 
a tray from the oven with a batch of scones just cooked, and a 
loaf of bread. 

‘The 1907 expedition left in a hurry, I believe, which accounts 
for the somewhat unkempt appearance of the hut. Boots wete 
scattered on the floor, books over the bunks, socks drying on 
lines. In one corner a roulette machine, in another a packet of 
paper used in their printing press. I fear I was most interested 
in tinned fruits, and searched through a huge store of unused 
food in one corner of the hut. Tea, pickles, jams, milk, onions, 
sausages, hams, cocoa, delicatessen, everything but canned fruit. 
Finally we saw that the dark room was built of cases of bottled 
fruit, and in honour of the first crossing of the Barne Glacier we 
broached a case and extracted a bottle of gooseberries and 
another of currants. It was a queer meal. I had brought bacon 
and ship’s biscuit. Wright selected plum-pudding, sardines, and 
Nestle’s milk. I found preserved ginger, raisins, and corned 
beef. We drank alternately of currant and gooseberty vinegar, 
and ate through the above menu. Antarctica is immune from 
dyspepsia, for we felt none the worse.’ 

A little later, in January, Campbell, this time with Levick 
and Priestley of his own ‘Eastern’ Party as it was at first called, 
went to Cape Royds in search of a suitable stove for theit own 
hut. Priestley’s diary vividly expresses his feelings; he had of 
coutse been one of the hut’s original occupants in 1908: ‘It was 
very dark inside but I pulled the boarding down from the win- 
dows so that we could see all right. It was very funny to see 
evetything lying about just as we had left it, in that last rush to 
get off in the lull of the blizzard. Nothing has been disturbed. 
On the table was the remains of a batch of bread that Bobs had 
cooked for us and that was only partially consumed before the 
Nimrod called for us. Some of the tolls showed the impression 
of bites given to them in 1909. All round the bread were the 
sauces, pickles, pepper, and salt of our usual standing lunch, 
and a half-opened tin of gingerbreads was a witness to the 
dryness of the climate for they were still ctisp as the day they 
were opened. 

‘On several of the drifts are well-defined hoof marks, some of 
them looking so new that we could have sworn that they had 
been made this year. 

‘The whole place is very eerie, there is such a feeling of life 
about it. Not only do I feel it but the others do also. Last night 


1With Scott: the silver lining, Griffith Taylor. 
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after I turned in I could have sworn that I heard people shouting 
to each other. I thought that I had only got an attack of nerves 
but Campbell asked me if I had heard any shouting, for he had 
cettainly done so.’! 

In mid February Ponting, Nelson, Day, and Lashly spent a 
week in the hut. Ponting ‘entered this simple dwelling with a 
feeling akin to awe . . . Though we kept the stove going we 
found the hut very cold... the biting winds and frost had access 
to every side of the structure. We realised that the 1907 expedition 
had lived under conditions of discomfort unknown to us in our 
snug, commodious house at Cape Evans’.? 

During the winter of 1911 several parties made the journey 
over the sea ice from Cape Evans to Cape Royds, Scott on one 
such occasion commenting on the ‘dilapidated, comfortless 
appearance’ of the hut. 

In the spring Clissold and Dimitri, with some ‘useless’ dogs 
Clissold had undertaken to train, made the journey back from 
Royds to Evans in two hours with a load of 100 lb a dog. 

Priestley again used the hut when in December 1912 he led 
a patty of six which made the second ascent of Mt. Erebus, 
and later still he and three others spent Christmas and New Year 
there while carrying out a survey of the Cape Royds area. 


Desperate N eed 


The Ross Sea Patty of Shackleton’s unfortunate Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition of 1914-17 was also based on Cape Evans, 
but their desperate situation, stranded without a supply of 
provisions ot clothing, forced them to search for whatever 
they could find at other huts. So several times patties tramped 
the 8 miles separating Cape Evans and Cape Royds, seeking 
treasure trove from Shackleton’s old hut. 

During winter and early spring this was an easy walk, over 
the sea ice under the gigantic frowning cliffs which form the 
seawatd face of the Barne Glacier, round Cape Barne, across 
Backdoor Bay, and up to the hut. But once the ice began to 
break up it was another story. Now the glacier cliffs fell a sheer 
100 ft to the open sea, and the only route involved a clamber 
up the Ramp and a 2 to 3 mile traverse of the glacier surface. 
While not a difficult journey for experienced climbers properly 
equipped, the numerous hidden crevasses made it a hazardous 
one for men unfamiliar with glacier surfaces. 


1 Antarctic Adventure, R. E. Priestly. 


2The Great White South, H. G. Ponting. 
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Their first foraging trip to Cape Royds was made this way 
on 13 ‘August by Captain Mackintosh and Stevens. Mackintosh’s 
diary entry reads: “The outer door of the hut we found to be 
off. A little snow had drifted into the porch, but with a shovel, 
which we found outside, this was soon cleared away. We then 
entered, and in the centre of the hut found a pile of snow and 
ice which had come through the open ventilator in the roof of 
the hut. We soon closed this. Stevens prepared a meal while I 
cleared the ice and snow away from the middle of the hut. 
After our meal we commenced taking an inventory of the 
stotes inside. Tobacco was our first thought. Of this we found 
one tin of Navy Cut and a box of cigars. Soap too, which now 
ensures us a wash and clean clothes when we get back. We 
then began to look round for a sleeping-bag. No bags were 
here, however, but on the improvised beds of cases we found 
two mattresses, an old canvas screen, and two blankets. We took 
it in turns to turn in. Stevens started first, while I kept the 
fire going. No coal or blubber was here, so we had to use wood, 
which, while keeping the person alongside it warm, did not 
taise the temperature of the hut over freezing-point. Over the 
stove in a conspicuous place we found a notice left by Scott’s 
patty that parties using the hut should leave the dishes clean.1 

‘The morning broke clear and fine. Over Erebus the sun’s 
tays peeped through the massed cumulus and produced the 
most gorgeous cloud effects. The light made us all blink and at 
the same time caused the greatest exuberance of spirits. We felt 
like men released from prison. I stood outside the hut and looked 
at the truly wonderful scenery all round. The West Mountains 
wete superb in their wild grandeur. The whole outline of 
peaks, some eighty or ninety miles distant, showed up, sten- 
cilled in delicate contrast to the sky-line. The immense ice-slopes 
shone white as alabaster against dark shadows.”? 

Joyce refers to the “one box of Lifebuoy soap (the only one 
on the Continent)’. The two men also gathered up the few worn 
garments they found and with their finds returned to Cape 
Evans on 15 August by hugging the coast, where the ice was 
now just firm enough to hold them. Later visits did not add a 
gteat deal to the treasures already found. 

After the gruelling experience of the heroic sledge journey 
in the 1915-16 summer, and the 1916 winter at Cape Evans, 
Joyce, Gaze, and Jack with a dog team made another journey 
to Cape Royds in August 1916. Joyce records: ‘The Hut was 
1This notice was found by the Huts Restoration Party in January 1961 at Cape Evans. 


* South, E. H. Shackleton. 
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snowed up. We soon had the door clear, the outer door was 
off its hinges. Everything in this hut is spotlessly clean; the 
reason, coal took the place of blubber. On going into the hut, 
a notice— “Joyce & Wild, Printers to Sir Joseph Causton,” 
caught the eye. The hut is small and compact, the opposite to 
the one at Cape Evans. We then started to dig out cases. We 
wanted matches. I had some idea where they were stowed; after 
digging down about 4 feet came upon them-—a large case of 
Bryant & May’s, in excellent condition. We were on our last; 
this saves the situation. What a god-send. Following, we found 
cases of salmon, haddock, and butter, all in splendid condition, 
although they had been there 8 years. 

‘Alas, no tobacco. We loaded the sledge, and after taking 
stock found there would be ample food to last our party for 
many months.’ 

Joyce later made a more extended stay at the Cape Royds Hut. 
In September he went there with Wild and Gaze and when the 
others returned he stayed on till December. He writes: “During 
my stay I killed and skinned 50 Emperor penguins for zoological 
collection. The average weight 64 lbs. The largest being 47 inches 
in height weighing 101 lbs. I packed all these specimens in 
pteparation for the relief ship. My work since September: 


50 Emperors 15 Seals 3 Sea Leopards 
10 Adelies 10 Skuas 2 Giant Petrels 
10 Young ones 10 Young ones 4 Snow Petrels 


‘After my sojourn of three months among the penguins, I 
started back in December for Cape Evans, having completed 
my zoological collection. I became weary of my own company. 
Gaze and Wild returned many weeks ahead of me.’ 

The words ‘Joyce’s Skinning Academy FREE’ to be seen 
today painted on the packing-case wall at the porch end of the 
hut probably date from this time. 

This ends the story of the Cape Royds Hut as far as the 
‘heroic age’ of Antarctic exploration is concerned. The hut 
was left to the mercy of the blizzards for 30 years till, in January 
1948, an American icebreaker broke into McMurdo Sound 
and the penguins at Cape Royds again had human visitors. 
Then once more the curtain fell, not to be raised again until the 
dawn of a new age with the preparations for the International 
Geophysical Year. 


1The South Polar Trail, E. M. Joyce. 



































The Hut At Cape Evans 


When Dr H. T. Ferrar wrote his ‘Geological Observations’ for 
Scott’s The Voyage of the ‘Discovery’, he referred to ‘three bare 
areas on the west side of Mount Erebus’, Cape Royds, Cape 
Barne, and the Skuary. In the Album of Photographs and Sketches 
of the 1901-04 Expedition published by the Royal Society in 
1908, a photograph by Lieutenant Skelton (Plate XL, Mount 
Erebus from the SW), shows on the extreme left a ‘rocky 
headland’, the ‘Skuary’. When Scott in Terra Nova was nosing 
south in early January 1912, he found his old ‘Discovery’ 
winter quarters at Hut Point to be inaccessible, but there was 
‘clear water or thin sludge ice’ some miles further south than 
Cape Royds, and he had ‘a considerable choice of wintering 
spots’. His eye fell, he tells, on ‘a cape which we used to call 
the Skuary a little behind us. It was separated from the old 
“Discovery” quarters by two deep bays on either side of the 
Glacier Tongue, and I thought that these bays would remain 
frozen until late in the season, and that when they froze over 
again the ice would soon become firm.’ A decision was soon 
made; the Skuaty it should be. Soon ‘the ship’s stem struck 
heavily on hard bay ice about a mile and a half from the shote.’ 
Here then was a solid whatf on which to land the stores. So 
they made fast with ice anchors and Scott, Wilson, and Evans 
went ashore. Scott rechristened the Skuary ‘Cape Evans’ in 
honour of his second in command (Lieutenant E. R. G. R. Evans, 
later Admiral Lord Mountevans). They decided that the hut 
site should be on a beach facing north-west and well protected 
by numerous small hills behind it. 

Now followed a week of frenzied activity. First to be taken 
off were two of the three motor sledges which Scott hoped would 
be the answer to his transport problems. Theit performance 
that first day was ‘extremely promising’, even if they did ‘drone 
along’ and sounded ‘exactly like threshing-machines’. But 
when on 8 January the third sledge was lowered on to the ice 
and driven off, it had only gone about 200 yards when it broke 
through ‘a sludgy patch’ of ice and ‘nothing remained but a 
big hole’. 

On the first afternoon, 4 January 1911, the timber for the hut 
was got out, and the next day building operations began. The 
site was levelled and the Building Party now lived on shore in 
a large green tent, with enough food for eight days. Later, 
several small sledging tents were also pitched on the beach. 


CAPE EVANS AND ITS ENVIRONS 
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Remembering the pony deaths in the early days of Shackleton’s 
landing at Cape Royds, Scott saw to it that his ponies were 
picketed on a snow slope ‘so that they cannot eat sand’, and Oates 
and Anton slept ashore to keep an eye on them. Meares and 
Dimitri similarly had charge of the dogs. 

That day they nearly lost photographer Ponting. Scott, an 
eyewitness, describes the scene: 

‘Some 6 ot 7 killer whales, old and young, were skirting the 
fast floe edge ahead of the ship; they seemed excited and dived 
tapidly, almost touching the floe. As we watched, they suddenly 
appeared astern, raising their snouts out of water. Close to the 
water's edge lay the wire stern rope of the ship, and our two 
Esquimaux dogs were tethered to this. I did not think of con- 
necting the movements of the whales with this fact, and seeing 
them so close I shouted to Ponting, who was standing abreast 
of the ship. He seized his camera and ran towards the floe 
edge to get a close picture of the beasts, which had momentarily 
disappeared. The next moment the whole floe under him and 
the dogs heaved up and split into fragments. One could hear 
the “booming” noise as the whales rose under the ice and struck 
it with their backs. Whale after whale rose under the ice, 
setting it rocking fiercely; luckily Ponting kept his feet and was 
able to fly to security. By an extraordinary chance also, the 
splits had been made around and between the dogs, so that 
neither of them fell into the water. Then it was clear that the 
whales shared our astonishment, for one after another their 
huge hideous heads shot vertically into the air through the cracks 
which they had made. As they reared them to a height of 6 or 
8 feet it was possible to see their tawny head markings, their 
small glistening eyes, and their terrible array of teeth — by far 
the largest and most terrifying in the world. There cannot be a 
doubt that they looked up to see what had happened to Ponting 
and the dogs.’ 

There followed a week of strenuous activity. Material for the 
hut, tents, sledging equipment, food and fuel for two years, 
and fodder for horses and dogs all had to be carried on sledges 
across over a mile of sea ice. Haulage was by motor sledge, 
ponies, dogs, and man-power. 

By the 7th practically everything had been got ashore except 
such heavy items as coal and pony fodder, and the base was 
beginning to look like ‘an orderly camp’. The matchboarding 
was being put on the hut and Bowers had arranged the mass 
of stores ‘in the most systematic manner’ on the long level 


1Scoti’s Last Expedition. 
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beach. The two remaining motor sledges, the ponies, and the 
dogs were all going well, and the men were cheerfully working 
long hours to take advantage of the uncannily fine weather. 
By 10 January Scott felt that even if no more could be brought 
ashore they would ‘make do’. Their luck lasted another day. 
But on the 11th, when they had been ashore a week, a blizzard 
broke at 4 a.m. and that day no outside work could be done. 

Next day unloading was completed, eight days after arrival. 
There was still much work to be done inside the hut, shelves to be 
put up and the various fittings required by the expedition 
members. But on Sunday, 15 January, Scott ordered a day of 
rest and at 10 a.m. the first divine service was held, on the beach. 

On the 17th the Wintering Party moved into the hut. It was a 
much larger building than Shackleton’s hut at Cape Royds, 
measuring 50 ft by 25 ft. It stood some 12 ft above sea level. The 
foundation was of black, almost sandy, Kenyte gravel on which 
the snow this year had melted to an unusual extent. The hut 
timbers had been cut to size and labelled in New Zealand. 
The walls consisted of vertical tongue-and-groove matchboard 
nailed both outside and inside the framework, leaving an air 
space. Then “quilted seaweed’. sewn into jute sacking in 2 ft 
sections, was tacked on both sides to provide insulation, and 
coveted on the outside with weatherboarding and on the inside 
with another layer of matchboard. The roof had a single match- 
boarding inside, an air space, matchboarding also on the outside, 
then a layer of 2-ply “ruberoid”’, then a layer of quilted seaweed, 
then a second matchboarding, and finally a cover of 3-ply 
“ruberoid”. 

The floor, unlike that of the Cape Royds Hut, was also well 
insulated; a basic flooring, a quilt layer, a felt layer, a second 
boarding, then linoleum. Further insulation was provided by 
piling up fodder bales around the walls. On the north-west side 
were the stables, roofed only with rafters and tarpaulin. Bowers 
built up an annexe of food cases covered with tarpaulin on the 
other side. 

Entrance to the hut was by an airtight porch at the south- 
west end, protected from the southerly blizzards by a wind- 
screen. In the porch was the generating plant for the acetylene 
lighting. Through the second door one entered the hut proper. 
Here wete the men’s quarters, the “mess-deck’, occupying 
roughly a third of the whole hut. Scott was steeped in navy 
tradition, and the hut was divided by a high bulkhead of food 
cases which extended right across the hut, leaving only a 
doorless opening in the centre which gave access to the ‘ward- 
room’. 
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On the right as one entered the messdeck was the galley of 
cook Tom Clissold; behind the stove a cook’s table, 4 ft by 4 ft, 
shelves piled with foodstuffs and kitchen utensils. There was a 
men’s table, 6 ft by 4 ft, and in the rear left-hand corner the 
double-decker bunks of the two Russian boys, Anton and 
Dimitri. Most of the men slept on iron bedsteads resting on 
folding legs on the floor. 

On the other side of the bulkhead, through the narrow 
opening, was the wardroom, with the 12 ft long officers’ table 
down the centre. To either side were the cubicles constructed by 
groups of officers and scientists. On the right, Gran and Griffith 
Taylor shared a cubicle with Debenham, who used the space 
beneath his upper bunk as a geologists’ workroom. A small 
oilcloth-covered table projected from the outer hut wall. 
Next came the quite elaborate upper and lower bunks of Nelson 
and Day. ‘No old beams from the stable framed their bunks! 
They were supported by carved and polished standards, encased 
in veneer (of venesta casing), andbelow were some fine specimens 
of joinery in the shape of two capacious drawers!’ (Griffith 
Taylor.) 

Here was the window which gave light to the biologists’ 
and physicists’ laboratory in the far right-hand corner of the 
hut. Here also, parallel with the hut wall, were the bunks, 
one above the other, of Wright and Simpson. A small, round, 
heating stove occupied the centre position and behind it was 
Ponting’s darkroom, which was also his bedroom. 

In the opposite (northern) corner was the cubicle of Lieutenant 
Evans and Dr Wilson, facing across to Captain Scott’s cubicle, 
which was open on that side. Between the two cubicles was a 
large plotting table which had the benefit of another window. 
Neither Scott, Wilson, nor Evans took the trouble to build up 
a wooden framework for their beds, as the other wardroom 
members had done; they simply placed their trestle beds on the 
linoleum-covered floor. 

Between Scott’s cubicle and the messdeck on this north- 
western side of the hut was a five-man group of bunks, Meares 
above Atkinson, Oates in the middle, then Bowers above 
Cherry-Garrard. Oates’s bunk was notoriously flimsy; in fact, 
Griffith Taylor avers that it was ‘only held up by a small plank 
nailed to Bowers’ bunk’. 

The Cape Evans Hut was a comfortable one. “Whatever the 
conditions of darkness, cold and wind might be outside,’ wrote 
Cherry-Garrard, ‘there was comfort and warmth and good 
cheer within.’ 
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The Environs 


The surroundings were — and are — breathtaking. But there 
were no high hills near the hut site. The most prominent, soon 
to be known as Wind Vane Hill, was a mere 65 ft in height. Scott 
described the scene thus: 

‘As for out wider surroundings it would be difficult to describe 
their beauty in sufficiently glowing terms. Cape Evans is one of 
the many spurs of Erebus and the one that stands closest under 
the mountain, so that always towering above us we have the 
grand snowy peak with its smoking summit. North and south 
of us are deep bays, beyond which great glaciers come rippling 
over lower slopes to thrust high blue-walled snouts into the sea. 
The sea is blue before us, dotted with shining bergs or ice floes, 
whilst far over the Sound, yet so bold and magnificent as to 
appear near, stand the beautiful Western Mountains with their 
numerous lofty peaks, their deep glacial valley and clear cut 
scarps, a vision of mountain scenery that can have few rivals.’ 

It was the view to the north which drew the eye most 
frequently. Less than half a mile from the hut, past Skua Lake, 
a steep (30°) gravelly ridge which they called the Ramp rose 
quite abruptly to about 150 ft in height. It stretched from north- 
west to south-east for perhaps half a mile. Here and there alon 
its length rose ‘quaint cones of rubble’ 8 to 20 ft high, which 
proved to be weathered rock and were called debris cones. 

If they looked almost due north, to the left of the seaward 
termination of the Ramp, they saw across North Bay, rising 
sheer from the sea ice or, in midsummer, from the open sea, 
‘a perpendicular cliff two hundred feet high of pure green and 
blue ice.’ This was the seaward face of the Barne Glacier which 
descends, about 2 miles wide, from Erebus. “This great ice- 
cliff’, wrote Cherry-Garrard, ‘with its crevasses, towers, bastions 
and cornices, was a never-ending source of delight to us.’ 

Above the snout, and in Scott’s time projecting a little 
beyond it, lay the higher peaks of Cape Barne and Cape Royds. 
From the Ramp, to the east, rose the great mass of Erebus, 
13,350 ft high,? its completely snow-covered slopes stretching 
the 90° from north-east to south-east. 

If they climbed Wind Vane Hill, south of the hut, the view 
was less spectacular but still impressive. On the left the ‘chaotic 
immensity’ of the southern slopes of Erebus — ‘a torrent of ice 
1Scott’s Last Expedition. 
2Now (1962) estimated as 12,450 ft. 
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ten miles long and twenty miles broad . . . falling over mountain- 
ous rocks and tumbling over itself in grand waves, arrested in the 
twinkling of an eye, frozen and white’. Then the Hut Point 
Peninsula 15 miles to the south, Castle Rock rising like a sentinel; 
Minna Bluff, 90 miles away, and then stretching from south- 
east to south-west, the noble line of the Western Mountains 
30 miles away across McMurdo Sound. 

A mile from the point of Cape Evans to the south lay 
Inaccessible Island, half a mile or so long, and beyond it the 
smaller Tent Island and the two Razorback Islands, with, in 
late summer, the ice edge constantly changing as the ice which 
coveted the sound gradually broke up, as it does sometimes 
as far back as the Hut Point Peninsula itself. 


Settling in 

By the end of January most of the 31 men of the Wintering 
Party were out in the field. Scott and 11 others were depot 
laying in the south. Griffith Taylor with the other three members 
of the Geological Party had left for the Western Mountains. 
Campbell, with Abbot, Browning, Dickason, Levick, and 
Priestley, had departed in Terra Nova for King Edward VII 
Land. The only men left at Cape Evans were Anton, Clissold, 
Day, Dimitri, Hooper, Lashly, Nelson, Ponting, and Simpson, 
and some of them spent part of the time at Hut Point. 

On 8 February the Terra Nova returned from the voyage 
towatds King Edward VII Land to report that at the Bay of 
Whales, 400 miles to the* east, they had found Amundsen 
established, ready to strike for the Pole. Campbell’s proposed 
Eastern Party now became the Northern Party and were taken 
on, after off-loading their two ponies at Cape Evans, to spend 
the winter at Cape Adare and, as it happened, a second winter 
under appalling conditions at Evans Cove. This Northern 
Party comprised Lieutenant Campbell (Leader), Priestley (Geolo- 
gist), Levick (surgeon), Petty Officers Abbott and Browning, 
and Seaman Dickason. They were destined not to see Cape Evans 
again until 6 November 1912. 

With this exception, the members of the various field parties 
returned to Cape Evans between 13 April and 13 May, and then 
a company of 25 men settled down to spend the winter in the 
hut. They were: 


In the Wardroom 


R. F. Scott Leader 
E. R. G. R. Evans Second in Command 
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FE. A. Wilson Chief of Scientific Staff 
EK. L. Atkinson Surgeon 

H. R. Bowers Stores Officer 

A. Cherry-Garrard Assistant Zoologist 
B. C. Day Motor Engineer 

F. Debenham Geologist 

T. Gran Ski Expert 

C. H. Meares In charge of dogs 
KE. W. Nelson Biologist 

L. E. G. Oates In charge of ponies 
H. G. Ponting Photographer 


G. C. Simpson Meteorologist 
T. Grifiith Taylor Geologist 


C. 8. Wright Physicist 
On the Messdeck 

Anton Omelchenko Groom 

T. Clissold Cook 

T. Crean Petty Officer 


Dimitri Gerof Dog Driver 
RK. Evans (Taft) Petty Officer 


R. Forde Petty Officer 

F. J. Hooper Steward 

P. Keohane Petty Officer 

W. Lashly Chief Stoker, RN. 


Life in the well designed, relatively roomy hut was cheerful 
enough. “The interior space’, wrote Scott, ‘seemed palatial, the 
light resplendent, and the comfort luxurious.’ The men them- 
selves wete busy. The most entertaining description of the 
winter routine is perhaps Cherry-Garrard’s: ‘A sizzling on the 
fire and a smell of porridge and fried seal liver heralded break- 
fast, which was at 8 a.m. in theory and a good deal later in 
practice. A sleepy eye might see the meteorologist stumping 
out (Simpson always stumped) to change the records in his 
magnetic cave and visit his instruments on the Hill. Twenty 
minutes later he would be back, as often as not covered with 
drift and his wind helmet all iced up. Meanwhile, the more 
hardy ones wete washing: that is, they rubbed themselves, all 
shivering, with snow, of a minus temperature, and pretended 
they liked it.”! 

The day was fully occupied. In the wardtoom the scientists 


1The Worst Journey in the World, A, Cherry-Garrard. 
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the hut in October 1957. 











9 Cape Royds area in 1957. Penguin Rookery in background. 





10 Interior of Cape Royds hut, 1957. 





11 Cape Royds: the stable and garage restored. 





12 The kitchen restored. 
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14 The hut after the winter. 
































15 ‘Captain Scott in his Den.’ 
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16 ‘The Tenements.’ 


Bowers Oates Meares 
Cherry-Garrard Atkinson 











17 The hut from the air, 1948. 





18 Americans visit the hut in January 1948. 
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19 The hut and the Barne Glacier. 





20 The Cape Evans hut in 1959, 
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(1) In 1911: Top bunk first. 
(2) In 1915 (Names in brackets) 
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and others wete busily engaged in their own specialist tasks and 
on the messdeck the men were hard at work too, repairing 
sleeping bags and making provision bags, crampons, sealskin 
boots, and a hundred other articles required for the coming 
sledging journeys. Evety man also took his turn as messman 
and night watchman. Much attention was given to exetcise, 
and outside, despite the darkness and the cold, there was much | 
work which had to be done; ice to be brought in for water, | 
ponies to be exercised and fed, meteorological readings to be 
taken, and dozens of other essential things to be done. 

At night there were lectures, three a week: Wilson on Birds, 
Oates on Horses, Debenham on Volcanoes, Atkinson on 
Scutvy, and so on. All the officers attended but, Griffith Taylor 
tells us, very few of the ‘men’ after the first two lectures! (The 
third was by Griffith Taylor on Physiography.) Easily the most | 
popular lectures were Ponting’s because of the surpassing | 
interest of his slides. The gramophone and the pianola were 
frequently in use, but Taylor was the only pianist; he lost one 
of his three ‘pieces’, and admits that his playing was not popular! 

‘At 11 p.m.,’ Scott tells us, ‘the acetylene lights are put out, 
and those who wish to remain up or to read in bed must depend 
on candlelight. The majority of candles are extinguished by 
midnight, and the night watchman alone remains awake to 
keep his vigil by the light of an oil lamp.’ 

Cherry-Gatrard was appointed editor of the South Polar 
Times, a continuation of the publication, two volumes of which 
had appeared during Scott’s ‘Discovery’ Expedition. The first 
issue of the new series appeared on Midwinter’s Day. This was 
not, like Shackleton’s Awrora Australis, a volume printed and 
bound in the Antarctic, but each number comprised 50 pages 
of typescript bound in Venesta board, edged with sealskin. 

(The whole series was later published in England in three 
handsome bound volumes.) The most effective of the anony- 
mous literary contributions was an ‘Antarctic Valhalla’ article | 
which proved to have been the work of Griffith Taylor, but | 
the overall prize went to Wilson for his exquisite sketches. | 


The First Winter 


On 27 June the rest of the party said goodbye, cheerily 
enough, to Wilson, Bowers, and Cherry-Garrard as they set 
off on their mid-winter sledging trip to Cape Crozier to study 
the Emperor penguins there, the journey which Scott was to 
call “The Worst Journey in the World’. 
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While they were away, disaster very nearly struck another 
member of the Cape Evans family. At some little distance from 
the hut were three meteorological screens, ‘Algernon’ out on 
the ice in North Bay, ‘Bertram’ on the Ramp, and ‘Clarence’ 
in South Bay. At these three points were thermometers which 
were regularly read when conditions outside were not impossible. 
Wilson and Bowers as a tule went out to ‘Bertram’ in the 
evening, but in their absence Taylor and Atkinson went out on 
the night of 4 July ‘to read Bertram’. They lost their way and 
it took them an hour and a half to find the screen. Returning 
about 6 p.m., Atkinson, against Taylor’s advice, went off to 
read ‘Archibald’, about half a mile away. When at 7 p.m. he 
had not returned Scott was informed. He at once organised a 
seatch, while Day lit a huge paraffin flare which could be seen 
for miles. No sign of Atkinson was discovered until at 11.45 p.m., 
the firing of two rockets told the searchers that the lost man had 
turned up. 

Atkinson had gone only a short distance towards ‘Archibald’ 
when the heavy drift and very poor visibility caused him to 
turn back, as he thought, towards the hut. But he was soon 
completely lost, came up against Inaccessible Island, tried to 
make his way back from there, but apparently struck Tent 
Island and walked right round it. Fortunately, the moon broke 
temporarily through the clouds and gave him a rough bearing. 
He then also saw the flare and made his way back. It was 2 a.m. 
before the last search party came in. 

Atkinson’s right hand was very badly frostbitten. It was, 
says Evans: ‘dreadful to behold; he had blisters like great 
puffed-out slugs on the last three fingers of his right hand, 
while on the forefinger wete three more bulbous-looking 
blisters, one of them an inch in diameter. For days and days 
the hand had constantly to be bandaged, P.O. Evans doing 
nurse and doing it exceedingly well’. 

A month after the Cape Crozier team had set out the men at 
Cape Evans were becoming somewhat anxious about them. 
The weather had been disturbing. ‘One begins to wonder what 
the Crozier party is doing’ wrote Scott on 30 July. ‘It has 
been away for five weeks.’ But on 1 August at about 10 p.m. 
stewatd Hooper opened the outer door of the hut and saw three 
iced-up scarecrows ttying to disentangle themselves from their 
frozen sledge harness. ‘Good God! Here’s the Crozier party’, 
he exclaimed, and rushed inside again to tell the others. They 
all streamed out. Griffith Taylor describes what they saw: “There 
were the three of them. Cherry staggered in looking like nothing 
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human. He had on a big noseguard covering all but his eyes, 
and huge icicles and frost stuck out like duck’s bills from’ his 
lips! 

poe said that they looked more weather worn than anyone he 
had yet seen. “Their faces were scarred and wrinkled, their eyes 
dull, their hands whitened and creased with the constant 
exposure to damp and cold.’ 

The three men had been through an appalling experience. 
Temperatures had been down to —77°r, and they only had a 
tent for shelter. At Cape Crozier they built an igloo with rock 
walls roofed with canvas. Their tent disappeared in a terrific 
gust of wind and so did the canvas roof of their igloo. For a 
night and a day they lay in their sleeping bags, unprotected, 
while the blizzard raged on. Miraculously, when at last the storm 
subsided, they found the tent a quarter of a mile away, and turned 
for ‘home’ — the Cape Evans Hut. 

‘That men should wander forth in the depth of a Polar night 
to face the most dismal cold and the fiercest gales in darkness 
is something new; that they should have persisted in this 
effort in spite of every adversity for five full weeks is heroic.’ 
That was Scott’s summary of the journey. 

So the winter passed. The company at Cape Evans seems to 
have been a singularly close-knit and happy one. Scott writes: 
‘I am very much impressed with the extraordinary and general 
cordiality of the relations which exist amongst our people. 
I do not suppose that a statement of the real truth, namely, that 
there is no friction at all, will be credited — it is so generally 
thought that the many rubs of such a life as this are quietly 
and purposely sunk in oblivion. With me there is no need 
to draw a veil; there is nothing to cover. There are no strained 
telations in this hut, and nothing more emphatically evident 
than the universally amicable spirit which is shown on all 
occasions.’ Later, he adds: ‘If good will and happy fellowship 
count towards success, very surely shall we deserve to succeed. 
It was matter for comment, much applauded, that there had 
not been a single disagreement between any two members 
of our party from the beginning.’ 


The Sun Returns 


When spring sledging began, one innovation soon proved its 
worth. A telephone line had been fixed up between the ice cavern, 
where Wright made his gravity observations, and the hut, and 
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this was in regular use. Later, Meares ran a bare aluminium wire 
all the way to Hut Point by unrolling it behind a dog sledge over 
the snow, and on 6 October Scott wrote: ‘At 5 o’clock the Hut 
Point telephone bell suddenly rang (the line was laid by Meares 
some time ago, but hitherto there has been no communication). 
In a minute ot two we heard a voice, and behold! communication 
was established. I had quite a talk with Meares and afterwards 
with Oates. Not a vety wonderful fact, perhaps, but it seems 
wonderful in this primitive land to be talking to one’s fellow 
beings 15 miles away. Oates told me that the ponies had arrived 
in fine order, Christopher a little done, but carrying the heaviest 
load.... Long and cheerful conversations with Hut Point 
and of coutse an opportunity for the exchange of witticisms. 
We are told it was blowing and drifting at Hut Point last night, 
whereas here it was calm and snowing; the wind only reached 
us this afternoon.’ 

A coil of the wire is still lying outside the hut. 

On 8 October Clissold, the cook, who was also a clever 
mechanic, was acting as a model for some of Ponting’s spec- 
tacular iceberg photographs. The telephone from Nelson’s 
igloo reported an accident. Clissold had slipped, slid over ice 
for some 12 ft, and then dropped 6 ft onto a sharp angle of 
the berg, striking his back and head. He was too seriously 
injured to be allowed to accompany the Motor-sledge Party 
south, as had been planned, and was sent back when the relief 
ship left for New Zealand. 

Griffith Taylor was more fortunate. A keen cyclist, he was 
eager to try out a bicycle which Day had acquired for the 
expedition from a Christchurch firm and on the same day as 
Clissold suffered his injuries he decided to cycle over the sea 
ice the 7 or 8 miles to Turk’s Head. Soon after Clissold had been 
brought back to the hut by a sledge party, Wright appeared 
to say that Taylor was in need of help. But before the rescue 
patty had gone far Taylor was seen coming back. He had got 
to Glacier Tongue but found Antarctic cycling harder than he 
had expected and was thoroughly exhausted. 

By now the field parties had almost completed their pre- 
patations to leave the comfort and warmth of the hut for the 
rigours of the south or west. First away, shortly after 10 a.m. on 
24 October, were the two motor sledges under Day, Hooper, 
Lashly, and Lieutenant Evans. Each motor hauled three large 
sledges. Mechanical trouble still dogged the party and by 1 p.m. 
they had gone 3 miles! 

The dog teams under Meares got away on 31 October, and 
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the same day Atkinson and Keohane left with the two weakest 
ponies. The rest of the Southern Party started next day: Scott, 
Anton, Bowers, Cherry-Garrard, Crean, P.O. Evans, Oates, 
Wilson, and Wright. The pony Christopher as usual ‘behaved 
like a demon’ and Scott records that ‘Titus’ Oates was holding 
on for all he was worth. Griffith Taylor writes: ‘Dear old 
Titus — that was my last memory of him. Imperturbable as 
ever; never hasty, never angry, but soothing that vicious 
animal, and determined to get the best out of most unpromising 
material in his endeavour to do his simple duty.’ 

After a preliminary sledging of stores in the direction of 
Butter Point, Taylor, Forde, Gran, and Debenham, with Nelson 
and Anton assisting them for some distance, finally got away 
on 14 November, bound for the Western Mountains, manhauling 
their sledges. 

During December and January the various support parties 
teturned safely to Cape Evans, with the exception of the final 
Supporting party (Lieutenant Evans, Lashly, and Crean) to 
the team striking for the Pole (Scott, Wilson, Bowers, Oates, 
and P.O, Evans). Meanwhile, the sole occupants of the hut 
had been Clissold and Simpson. 

On 17 January Ponting was ‘leisurely sweeping the north’ 
with his binoculars when suddenly the masts of a ship came into 
his field of view: ‘I ran towards the Hut, shouting excitedly, 
“The Ship! The Ship!” Simpson and Nelson came running 
out immediately, and dashed up the hill. I handed them my 
glass as they reached me, and when they had convinced them- 
selves that the ship was really there, we all cheered for joy.’ 

But the ice was thick in McMurdo Sound and it was not until 
a fortnight later that the Terra Nova was close enough for 
Atkinson, Meares, and Simpson to drive out with a dog team 
and bring back ‘two great bags of letters and papers’. On 
6 February, two days later, the ship came alongside the fast 
ice about 3 miles off the beach. After stores, new dogs, and 
sledges had been unloaded, also seven mules which had been 
sent out by the Indian Government, the ship went across to 
Butter Point to embark Taylor’s Western Party. On her way 
south Jerra Nova had transferred the Northern Party from 
Cape Adare to Evans Cove, some 150 miles north of Ross 
Island. All attempts to pick them up again were frustrated, and 
the unfortunate six were fated to spend another winter in the 
field-in an ice cave at Evans Cove. 

There was now much coming and going by ship and sledge 
between Cape Evans and Hut Point. The Final Support Party 
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(Lieutenant Evans, Lashly, and Crean) had reached Hut Point 
on 22 February after a fantastic race with death. By the end of 
Februaty the Polar Party was overdue. Cherry-Garrard and 
Dimitri had set out on 26 February from Hut Point to resupply 
the depots as far south as One Ton Depot (79° 29’ S). They did 
not return till 16 March, when they sledged in to Hut Point 
physical wrecks, from their last camp, Biscuit Depot, 15 miles 
to the south. At this depot Cherry-Garrard had left a note for 
Scott of which we shall hear later. 

For various reasons a number of men were to return on 
Terra Nova and by eatly March all these were on the ship: 
Anton, Day, Clissold, Lieutenant Evans, Forde, Meares, 
Ponting, Simpson, and Griffith Taylor. After a final call at 
Hut Point the ship left for New Zealand on 4 March. 

Atkinson and Keohane set out on 24 March and got as far 
as Corner Camp, where they left further provisions on the 30th, 
though ‘morally certain that the party had perished’. The day 
before, Scott had made the last entry in his diary, a little over 
100 miles further south. It was not till 1 May that Atkinson, 
Cherry-Garrard, Dimitri, and Williamson got back to Cape 
Evans from Hut Point. Archer had been left as cook to replace 
Clissold, and Williamson had also joined the Shore Party, so 
that the full complement at Cape Evans was now 13, with 
Atkinson in command. 


Second Year 


Nightwatches were kept throughout the winter as before, but 
the ‘men’, who had previously been able to enjoy the unusual 
ptivilege of watching the drowsy officer night watchman from 
the comfort of their bunks, now had to take their turn. As 
before too, lectures were given, and there was plenty of work 
to occupy all hands. The main game played during this winter 
was bagatelle —- the board, balls, and cue were found buried in 
the ice which filled the hut in 1961. 

Atkinson’s major concern was this: should he go south in 
the spring to try and discover what had happened to Scott’s 
Party, which he himself thought had probably been lost in a 
ctevasse on the Beardmore Glacier; or should he attempt to 
rescue Campbell’s Northern Party, who might possibly still be 
alive somewhere along the Victoria Land coast? The pros and 
cons of both plans were debated, and the decision arrived at was 
to go south. So now there was the usual bustle of preparation 
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for the sledging journeys! Food bags to be made up, sledge 
meters to be improvised, the new sledges to be tried out, the 
dogs to be exercised... 

Tragedy was nattowly averted on two occasions. On 25 May 
Wright and Nelson were experimenting with a lamp when it 
blew up. The whole end of the table and part of the floor was 
soon a mass of flames, but with blankets and a fite extinguisher 
the outbreak was subdued. Later, there was a still narrower 
escape. The pipes from the galley stove at one end of the hut 
and the small heating stove at the other end met near the centte 
of the hut, where an upright section projected through the roof. 
On 5 September this chimney caught fire. Atkinson’s report 
treads: “The fire started at first in the centre and gtadually spread 
down towards the galley or cooking range. We got the flames 
under control by covering the chimney on the outside with 
large slabs of snow, the inside of the hut meanwhile being full 
of smoke and smuts. After some trouble the funnel was dis- 
jointed, taken out and swept through. During the worst time 
the funnel for nearly half its length was red-hot and glowing, 
and the heat inside the hut was very uncomfortable.’1 

Two trips were made to Cape Royds in early September, 
both over the Barne Glacier. On 18-22 September a dog-team 
party sledged to Hut Point with a load of stores. Several such 
trips were made later in the month. 

On 14 October the southern depot-laying journeys began 
from Hut Point. Some of the mules made the journey from 
Cape Evans to Hut Point on 19 October, the others on the 29th, 
and next day the main southern journey began. Wright was in 
command and with him were Crean, Gran, Hooper, Keohane, 
Lashly, Nelson, and Williamson. Atkinson, Cherry-Gatrard, 
and Dimitri with the two dog teams followed on 1 November, 
so that now the only men left at Cape Evans were Archer and 
Debenham. 

Farly in the morning of 12 November Atkinson’s Party 
came upon: ‘an object partially snowed up and looking like a 
caitn. Before it were the ski sticks and in front of them a bamboo 
which probably was the mast of the sledge. 

‘Inside the tent were the bodies of Captain Scott, Doctor 
Wilson, and Lieutenant Bowers. They had pitched their tent 
well, and it had withstood all the blizzards of an exceptionally 
hard winter. 

‘When everything had been gathered up, we covered them 
with the outer tent and read the Burial Service. From this time 
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until well into the next day we started to build a mighty cairn 
above them. This cairn was finished the next morning, and upon 
it a rough cross was placed, made from the greater portion of 
two skis, and on either side were up-ended two sledges, and they 
were fixed firmly in the snow, to be an added mark.’ 

They reached Hut Point on their return on 25 November, 
and there learned the good news that the Northern Party was 
safe. Campbell’s team after their successive winters at Cape 
Adate and Evans Cove had struggled to Hut Point under their 
own steam on 6 November and had reached Cape Evans the 
following day. Priestley has left an account of their atrival at 
the Cape Evans Hut: 

‘We were surprised to find no one at the hut at all when we 
atrived, but Debenham and Mr Archer soon returned from a 
short photographic trip they had taken down the coast. They 
were both astonished and overjoyed to see us, for, owing to 
the open season, they had several weeks ago given up all hope 
of seeing us this summer, and, indeed, many of the party who 
had wintered here were of the opinion that our names must be 
added to the list of those who had perished. 

‘The next few days were spent by the Northern Party resting 
and feeding. We managed to avoid any trouble from overeating 
by having an infinite number of small meals with very small 
intervals between instead of three or four big ones, while each 
man when he tetired to bed took with him some delicacy, such 
as a box of fancy biscuits or a bag of dates or raisins, in case he 
should wake up hungry in the night. When we had arrived we 
were entirely free from fat, and, indeed, were so lean that out 
legs and arms were corrugated rather than rounded, but this 
soon changed. We weighed soon after our arrival at the hut and 
found ourselves much below normal, and weighed again a few 
days afterwards, finding ourselves much above normal. In my 
own case I went up from well under 10 st. to 12 st. 5 Ib. in six 
days, and I should think this was nearly a record for speedy 
filling out.’4 

When Atkinson’s Southern Search Party reached Cape Evans 
they were cheered, after the sad weeks just passed, “to have the 
goodly sight of theit rounding countenances’. 

The final exploit of ‘Scott’s Last Expedition’ was the second 
ascent of Mt. Erebus. A team comprising Priestley (leader), 
Abbott, and Dickason, of the Northern Party, Gran and Hooper 
of the southern search team, and Debenham, left Cape Evans 
for Cape Royds on 2 December. Leaving Debenham and 


1 Antarctic Adventure. 
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Dickason at their camp in the old crater on the 10th to complete 
the survey of the area, Priestley and the three others pushed on 
and camped in the second crater, at 11,500 ft. Farly on 12 
December, a cloudless motning, they made the assault on the 
summit, and reached it at 6 a.m. 

After descending some 500 ft it was discovered that an 
exposed roll of film had been left on the summit. Gran went 
back for it and his arrival coincided with an etuption: “There 
was a great ebullition of steam and the roar of an explosion, 
while huge blocks of pumice were hurled into the air, most of 
them falling back into the crater, but some atound him. He 
crouched close to the ground, however, to avoid the noxious 
fumes and escaped absolutely unhurt, though feeling rather 
sick.’ 

Priestley, following him, records with delightful double 
meaning that when Gran appeared from the middle of the steam 
cloud, looking very cheerful, he was ‘very full of the phenomena 
which had accompanied the eruption’! The whole patty reached 
Shackleton’s hut at Cape Royds on 15 December. It was not 
till 2 January that they all returned to Cape Evans. 

Terra Nova atrived on 18 January when the 19 men at Cape 
Evans were just beginning to make preparations for another, 
a third, winter. All hands worked hard and willingly for 24 hours 
to pack and carry to the ship the equipment and the collections 
which had been made, including the 35 Ib of geological speci- 
mens which Scott’s Party had drawn with them from the 
Beardmore Glacier to their last camp. Then they closed the hut 
and on 19 January collected a depot of specimens left by the 
Erebus Party at Cape Royds. 

One last sad duty remained. Terra Nova steamed to the ice 
edge near Hut Point and on 20 January the eight men who had 
taken part in the search for the Scott Party carried to the summit 
of Observation Hill a great jarrah cross, 9 ft high, made by 
Davies the ship’s carpenter. It took them two days to carry 
the heavy cross up and erect it. 

The quotation, from Tennyson’s Ulysses, was suggested by 
Cherry-Garrard. The inscription is as shown on the facing page. 

Lerra Nova now went to Granite Harbour and Terra Nova 
Bay to pick up the geological specimens depot-ed there by the 
Western Parties and the Northern Party respectively, and then 
left for New Zealand. 
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In 


Memoriam 
Capt. R. F. Scott, R.N. 
Dr E. A. Wilson, Capt. L. E. G. Oates, Ins. Drgs., Lt. H. R. Bowers, R.I.M. 
Petty Officer E. Evans, R.N. 
Who died on their 
return from the 
Pole. March 
1912 
To strive, to seek, 
to find, 
and not to 


yield. 


The Ross Sea Party 


In 1915-17 the hut at Cape Evans was the home of another 
expedition, the Ross Sea Party of Shackleton’s proposed 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Just as in 1957, 40 years later, 
when Dr Vivian Fuchs made the first crossing from_the 
Antarctic Peninsula, south of South America, to the Ross 
Sea, south of New Zealand, a patty of New Zealanders pioneered 
the final stage of his route and laid depots to assist his crossing, 
so Shackleton sent a patty to prepare the way for him. 

The Aurora under Captain Aeneas Mackintosh arrived at 
Cape Evans on 16 January 1915. Ten tons of coal and 98 cases 
of oil were landed, and then Awrora pushed further south 
towards Hut Point. From here sledging parties led by Captain 
Mackintosh and veteran Joyce at once set out to lay depots 
as Shackleton had requested. Stenhouse was in charge of the 
ship during the Captain’s absence, and made strenuous efforts 
to find an anchorage at Glacier Tongue. But on 27 February 
he returned to Cape Evans. On 10 March the ship was driven 
30 miles to the north-west, ‘narrowly escaping destruction 
on the Batne Glacier as she passed’. Two days later she was again 
driven north, this time nearly to Beaufort Island. 

So on 14 Match Avrora was brought to about 40 yards off 
shore from the hut. Two anchors were buried in the volcanic 
rubble and to these the stern of the ship was attached by six 
hawsers and a cable. The bow, which faced seaward, was secured 
by the ordinary ship’s anchors. Here she was to be frozen in, 
as the Discovery had been in 1902-04, to form the base for the 
whole patty. 
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On 20 March the boiler fires were drawn. On 23 Match four 
of the party, Stevens, Spencer-Smith, Gaze, and Richards, took 
up their residence in the old hut to carry out scientific obser- 
vations and to kill seals for food and fuel. No spate clothing 
was issued to these men, and very little in the way of stores. 
Even personal gear was in some cases left on the ship, where 
the four men were ftom time to time called upon to work. 

Stevens in a later report to Shackleton, wrote: ‘On the 
6th May the ice was in and people passed freely between the 
shore and the ship. At 11 p.m. the wind was south, backing 
to south-east, and blew at forty miles per hour. The ship was 
still in her place. At 3 a.m. on the 7th the wind had not increased 
to any extent, but ice and ship had gone. As she was not seen 
to go we ate unable to say whether the vessel was damaged. 
The shore end of the cable was bent twice sharply, and the wires 
were loose. On the afternoon of the 7th the weather cleared 
somewhat, but nothing was seen of the ship. The blizzard 
only lasted some twelve hours. Next day the wind became 
northerly, but on the 10th there was blowing the fiercest 
blizzard we have so far experienced from the south-east. 
Nothing has since been seen or heard of the ship, though a 
look-out was kept.’ 

At this time, six men of the sledging patties were still away 
in the south. They had suffered severe hardships in the autumn 
cold on the Barrier, and their dogs, used too soon after theit 
long period of inactivity on the voyage, had all died. On 
25 March the most southern patty, Mackintosh, Joyce, and Wild, 
attived back at Hut Point whete they found Cope, Jack, and 
Hayward. These six men were unable to get to Cape Evans 
because the sea ice was not yet formed, and they lived a very 
primitive life in the old ‘Discovery’ Hut until they set out on 
2 June in moonlight, and reached the Cape Evans Hut to be 
greeted noisily by the six dogs there. They were horrified to 
find that their ship had disappeared. 

There were now 10 men at Cape Evans, completely cut off 
from the outside world, and with no means of finding out 
whether the Aurora was safe or sunk. All that they had was 
what they stood up in, and the stores which had been left in 
the hut when the survivors of Scott’s Last Expedition had 
departed in January 1913. The coal which had been ‘landed? 
had gone out with the ice on that disastrous 7 May. The men 
who, as Joyce wrote, ‘turned in that night, bothered, bewitched 
and bewildered’ were: 
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Captain A. E. Mackintosh E, E. M. Joyce 


J, 2 flope R. W. Richards 

1-0: Gaze Rev. A. P. Spencer-Smith 
V. G. Hayward A. Stevens 
A. K. Jack EB. Wild 


All others had been on the ship when she was driven out to 
sea. The situation of the 10 men left behind, while not desperate 
at this stage, was by no means pleasant. There was ample food, 
of a sort, but there was practically no fuel and, as Mackintosh 
wrote in his diary: ‘The shortage of clothing is our principal 
hardship. The members of the party from Hut Point have the 
clothes we wore when we left the ship on 25 January. We have 
been without a wash all that time, and I cannot imagine a dirtier 
set of people. We have been attempting to get a wash ever since 
we came back, but owing to the blow during the last two days 
no opportunity has offered.’ ! 

Joyce adds: ‘Clothing, there is none. The party just returned 
must still exist in their blubber saturated garments until we do 
some scouting... we taised a quantity of canvas, several 
old sleeping-bags, bundle of old socks, parts of pony tugs, 
parts of cookers, old Primus lamps, three old tents and poles, 
some old leather, three sailmakers’ palms and needles, twine, 
etc., but no books, underclothing or Burberrys.’? 

Joyce and Wild, the sailor handymen, set to work to improvise 
clothing from scraps of canvas and leather, from spare sleeping 
bags, and, later, from the skins of seals. During the winter 
night there was plenty of work to keep everyone occupied, and 
by securing every seal which was sighted enough meat was 
obtained to keep them healthy and enough blubber to keep the 
stove going. But of course they had to economise with both 
fuel and light. 

The only way in which any additions to their scanty stores 
could possibly be made was by getting to Shackleton’s old hut 
at Cape Royds. So as soon as possible -in August — several 
journeys wete made across the 8 miles of sea ice and much 
useful material was brought back to the Evans Hut. They now 
had soap in plenty, but the tobacco didn’t last long. Innumerable 
substitutes were tried including tea and coffee, but it was Wild 
who produced the only usable one. His “Hut Point Mixture’ 
was a blend of tea, coffee, sawdust, and assorted herbs, and it 
became ‘the standard tobacco’. 


1South, 
2T he South Polar Trail. 
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They eked out what little coal there was with seal blubber, 
and the sooty fumes permeated the whole hut, making every- 
thing in it greasy and black. 


Facing Another Year 


The winter passed, and on 22 August ‘the sun returned in all 
its glory’ (Joyce). Mackintosh, with a keener eye for landscape, 
was mote explicit: “The morning broke clear and fine. Over 
Erebus the sun’s rays peeped through the massed cumulus and 
produced the most gorgeous cloud effects. The light made us 
all blink and at the same time caused the greatest exuberance of 
spirits. We felt like men released from prison. I stood outside 
the hut and looked at the truly wonderful scenery all round. 
The West Mountains were superb in their wild grandeur. The 
whole outline of peaks, some eighty or ninety miles distant, 
showed up, stencilled in delicate contrast to the sky-line. The 
immense ice-slopes shone white as alabaster against dark 
shadows. The sky to the west over the mountains was clear, 
except for low lying banks at the foot of the slopes round about 
Mount Discovery. To the south hard streaks of stratus lay heaped 
up to 30 degrees above the horizon. ... Then Erebus com- 
menced to emit volumes of smoke, which rose hundreds of feet 
and trailed away in a north-westerly direction. The southern 
slopes of Erebus were enveloped in a mass of cloud.”! 

They could not know, of course, that Shackleton had not even 
landed on the Weddell Sea side of the Continent, that his ship, 
the Endurance, was drifting helplessly, gripped in the ice. So the 
dominant thought in all minds was ‘The depots must be laid’ — 
tight down to where Shackleton would be expecting the furthest 
south one, at the foot of the Beardmore Glacier. So heavy spring 
sledging lay ahead. Nine of the 10 men would have to be out 
in the field; yet there were only three tents, two in very poor 
condition, and only three primus lamps, old and with no spare 

atts. 

: Of course their clothing was pitifully inadequate. But they 
felt sure “the Boss’ would come, so on 1 September the sledge 
patties set out, most of the sledgers wearing roughly-made 
canvas ttousets, in temperatures from 10° to 60° below zero. 
They had only four useful dogs. The motor sledge proved 
practically useless and was abandoned. Their plan was to sledge 
what sledging rations had been landed to Hut Point first of all, 
and later to Safety Camp and Corner Camp. 

1South. 
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The main journey began on 1 October, when nine men reached 
Hut Point, leaving Gaze at Cape Evans nursing a frostbitten 
heel and taking the meteorological observations. On the 9th 
they started south and laid the depot off Minna Bluff. “The most 
interesting incident of the return journey’, wrote Shackleton 
later, ‘was the discovery of a note left by Mr Cherry-Garrard 
for Captain Scott on March 19, 1911, only a few days before 
the latter perished at his camp further south. An upturned sledge 
at this point was found to mark a depot of dog biscuit and motor 
oil, laid by one of Captain Scott’s parties.’ Joyce took the note 
back to Cape Evans and placed it for safe keeping under his 
pillow on his bunk. We shall hear of it again. 

While one group started south again on 29 October others 
brought up more dog food from Cape Evans and now once 
mote nine men were depot-laying south of Hut Point. Gaze, 
Jack, and Cope got back to Cape Evans on 16 January and 
joined Stevens there. The final depot was laid, in conformity 
with Shackleton’s instructions, near Mt. Hope at the foot of 
the Beardmore Glacier on 26 January. But scurvy had struck 
Spencer-Smith and on the 22nd he had been left in one tent 
while the others pushed on. On the return, Spencer-Smith, then 
Mackintosh, and finally Hayward had to be dragged on the 
sledges by the remaining three and the four dogs. On 9 March 
Spencer-Smith succumbed, cheerful to the end, and was buried 
in his bag on the Barrier. After a desperate struggle the remaining 
five reached Hut Point on 18 March. From here, unable to 
restrain their impatience any longer, although the sea ice was 
obviously dangerous, Mackintosh and Hayward set out on 
8 May for Cape Evans and were never seen again. Joyce, 
Richards, and Wild made the crossing of the ice sately on 
15 July. Joyce writes: 

‘The hut on our first entering, although black and gtimy, was 
like a palace to us. Stevens soon had a meal prepared. After 
which we had a talk over the conditions. Next day took inventory 
of stores, found that some of the items with care would last 
18 months. I do not think that it is possible to carry through 
any more sledging, all the equipment is too dilapidated. It is 
essential that all hands should indulge in much exercise to keep 
fit. The sun will be here ere long, the thought of which brings 
cheer. Richy and I fed our four faithful pals, the dogs — Oscar, 
Gunner, Towser and Con-and took them for a scamper out 
in the Bay. We turned in that night, and to ‘Provi’ who ouided 
us over the vast Unknown through our trials and tribulations, 
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we bow out heads in gratitude. This ends the gteat Depot 
Journey. One can only say, ‘Thank God?’.’! 

Strangely, soon after their arrival at Cape Evans, a fight 
broke out among their four faithful dogs, and Con was so 
severely mauled that he died. Apart from that: ‘All was going 
well until one day Richy collapsed. He threw up his arms, gave 
a cty, and fell down in a faint. Cope was soon to his aid: the 
long journey had strained his heart. No words could express 
my sotrow when I heard the news. He had been my constant 
companion for ten months, and a better pal amidst toil and 
trouble never existed. Cope gave me every hope, with that I 
had to be comforted. All the same, I felt a broken man.’ (Joyce). 

So there were now seven men to see out the rest of this second 
winter at the old Cape Evans Hut. Before long two of the seven 
wete incapacitated and it required all the efforts of the five fit 
sutvivorts to kill enough seals to provide the blubber that was 
essential for fuel — for both cooking and heating. Searches were 
made for the bodies of Mackintosh and Hayward, without 
success. 

Nobody knew what had happened to Aurora, the general 
opinion at Cape Evans being that she was sunk with all hands. 
So a patty which sledged to Cape Royds brought back provisions 
in case they should be fated to spend still another, a third, 
winter in the hut. In September, Joyce, Gaze, and Wild went 
south and erected a cross over Spencet-Smith’s grave. It was 
made from some hardwood they found about the hut. This 
patty got back to the hut on 3 January 1917. 

A week later Richards came quietly into the hut and whispered 
to Joyce, according to the latter’s story, ‘Joycey, the b ship’. 
Joyce confirmed that the Avwrora had indeed arrived at the ice 
off Cape Evans and then they shouted ‘Ship ho!’ and through the 
small window in the north-west side of the hut the excited men 
saw the ship which meant their rescue after two perilous and 
atduous years. A sledge was hurriedly packed and while Jack, 
the devoted scientist, stayed to complete some recordings, the 
other six made off with the dogs across the ice to the ship which 
was still 8 miles away. Shackleton himself came out to meet 
them and they learned how Awrora had drifted for over 10 
months, locked in the ice, and then reached New Zealand too 
late for any journey south until the following summer, 1916-17. 
The dirty scarecrow survivors were fed and clothed, and 
revelled in the luxuries of Awrora civilisation. As Joyce recalled 
it later: “Everyone was glad to see us, and keen to know how 
1The South Polar Trail. 
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25 Digging out the ice: the Officers’ table appears. 





26 The Wardroom. This end of the hut was completely filled with ice. 








28 The darkroom when the door was opened, 1960. 














29 The Wardroom restored. 





30 Scott’s cubicle restored. 
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we had managed to exist. When they learned we were still in 
the same clothes as those in which we landed from the ship over 
two yeats ago, the look of astonishment on their faces was 
worthy of a snap. A sumptuous feed of good things was 
awaiting us... Baths were prepared in the hold, clean clothes 
wete supplied; after two years we were once again civilized.’ 

A further seatch was made for the bodies of Mackintosh and 
Hayward, and Wild and Jack erected a cross on Wind Vane Hill 
close to the hut. Letters signed by Captain Davis, leader of 
the relief expedition, were left at both Evans and Royds Huts, 
and on 17 January Awrora sailed for New Zealand. 

The long story of their valiant determination to carry out the 
job assigned to them, whatever the cost, was ended. But the 
story, brave as it was, made little impression on a world locked 
in a deadly war. 











Interlude 


So for a few brief years man made his temporary home along 
these 30 miles of ice-bound coast, on one or other of the three 
little promontories to which he gave the names Cape Royds, 
Cape Evans, Hut Point. Now for a period he ventured heré no 
more. The seals and the skuas and the penguins resumed the 
sway which had been undisputed for so many centuries. The 
blizzards blew, and the drifting snow, seeking out the tiniest 
holes in the huts where man had lived, piled up inside, and slowly 
became compacted into ice. 

For 30 years no human footstep profaned the white snow 
masses which soon built up around the huts; no human eye 
gazed at these weather-worn but sturdy buildings which the 
explorers of the ‘heroic age’ had called their home. 

And then man came again. 











Man Comes Back 


at 
A 


The First World War ended. There was for 20 years an uneasy 
peace. The Second War ran its bloody course, and once again 
the nations turned their eyes towards the south. 
| Acknowledged chief of the new trace of Antarctic explorers 
| was the American, Richard Evelyn Byrd. In 1928-30, 1933-35, 
| and 1939-41, he led expeditions which were wholly or in part 
based on a succession of ‘Little Americas’, erected near what 
Shackleton had called the Bay of Whales, an ever-changing 
indentation in the Ross Ice Shelf, some 400 miles east of 
| McMurdo Sound. In the 1946-47 summer the Central Group 
of ‘Operation Highjump’ established ‘Little America IV’, 
: 





again at the Bay of Whales. 

In late February 1947 the icebreaker Burton Island, after 
escorting three vessels of the Task Force north through the 
pack, returned to Little America with Admiral R. H. Cruzen, 
Task Force Commander, on board, in order to embark the men 
who were still there. Ex route, in the course of a general look- 
round, the Burton Island entered McMurdo Sound, penetrating 
as far as Cape Evans. 

Lieutenant L. Chester Knowles (now Commander Knowles, 
Naval Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Wellington, New Zealand), 
with a small party, went ashore by boat and examined Scott’s 
old hut. They found it almost full of compacted snow and did 
not go inside. ‘The hut’, says Byrd in an article published in the 
National Geographic Magazine, October 1947, ‘appeared some- 
what disorderly after the buffeting of 35 winters. The frozen 
carcass of a dog stood on four legs as if it were alive. Seal 
carcasses from which fresh steaks might have been cut lay about. 
Scattered around the cabin were cartons of provisions still 
good to eat. A box of matches ignited easily.’ 
Commander Knowles remembers that the rawhide lashings 
on the abandoned sledges were in perfect condition. Only the 
old anchor by which the Awrora had been moored in 1915 
showed signs of rust. A few of the men scrambled up the little 
hill, Wind Vane Hill, to look more closely at a cross they saw 
there; but found no indication of the reason for its erection 
until one of them noticed a corked copper cylinder which, 
they found, contained a ‘single sheet of ruled school theme 
paper’ bearing three names, Mackintosh, Hayward, and 
| 


Spencer-Smith, and some lines from Browning — not quite 
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accutately remembered. One sees here the hand of Shackleton. 
But Shackleton makes no reference in his book South to this 
copper cylinder. All he says is that during his absence seatching 
for the bodies of Mackintosh and Hayward ‘Wild and Jack had 
erected a cross’ to the memory of the three who died. Joyce, 
in his South Polar Trail, says practically the same thing. 

While Knowles’ Party was ashore at Cape Evans on 20 
February, Byrton Island’s helicopter made a flight to Cape 
Armitage and landed near Scott’s old ‘Discovery’ Hut. The 
same afternoon the helicopter went in again, piloted by 
Lieutenant-Commander Charles Fink, with Bwrton Island’ s Exec- 
utive Officer, Lieutenant-Commander Dawley, and a photo- 
gtapher as passengers, and landed near the hut. As the helicopter 
touched down the rotor struck a snow bank and the tear blade 
disintegrated. The ship now forced a passage some 7 miles 
further up the sound while the three men made their way back 
over about 10 miles of ice to the ship, pulling an old sledge they 
had found. This was later deposited in the Navy Academy 
Museum at Annapolis. 

The pilot and a team of mechanics who went back to Hut 
Point with a heater to effect repaits were astonished to see the 
old hut looking as if it might have been abandoned a few weeks 
before instead of 43 years. ‘The timbers,’ wrote Byrd ‘looked as 
if freshly sawn. Printed directions for putting them together 
which were found pasted on one wall might just have come 
from the press.’ The helicopter was made fast with a rope which 
Scott had probably used for his ponies. Cartons of cabin 
biscuits, mutton carcasses, and boxes marked ‘For S.S. Discovery, 
National Antarctic Expedition’, lay about. The visitors sampled 
some of the biscuits and found them ‘still edible, although 
tather tasteless’. There were magazines and newspapers, and 
‘animal remnants’. When the explorers, back in New Zealand, 
mentioned this to Mr A. N. Pepper, who had been a midship- 
man on the telief ship Morning in 1902-04, he told them they 
wete probably those of specimens intended to be taken back 
by the Morning when it was feared the Discovery would have to 
be abandoned to the ice. 

Behind the hut the awed visitors noticed a hitching rack and 
beneath it bones of what they assumed to be ponies. They 
noticed some small pony snowshoes and skis and sledges 
scattered about. The hut was full of snow and was not entered. 
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Operation Windmill 


In the following summer, 1947-48, during a much smaller 
United States follow-up expedition, the “Second Antarctic 
Development Project’ (sometimes called unofficially “Operation 
Windmill’), American Navy men again visited the old huts, 
this time by helicopter from USS Edisto. On the morning of 
29 Januaty 1948, two photographers went to Shackleton’s 
hut at Cape Royds and reported finding Australian papers, 
magazines, and nautical almanacs, as well as tinned foodstuffs 
and bottled fruit perfectly preserved. ‘A member of the USS 
Edisto’s shore patty’ found a typed letter dated 11 January 1917, 
signed by Captain J. K. Davis, giving the main facts about the 
telief operation, also the names of the survivors and of those who 
lost their lives. The letter was removed and its present location 
has not been ascertained. The nine-man landing party was led by 
Commander D. C. Nutt. In a letter to the writer, Commander 
Nutt tecalls that they ‘found a number of packages of the 
original wax matches which lighted without fail’. He was 
impressed, he writes, by ‘a broken keg of nails lying outside the 
hut which were as good as the day they were made’. 

After these two very brief visits the old huts were left once 
more to the penguins and the seals. It was not till the great 
assault on Antatctica, which was such a striking feature of the 
International Geophysical Year of 1957-58, that men came back 
to make their homes again on the shores of McMurdo Sound. 


Operation Deep Freeze 


First to arrive were the United States icebreakers of Operation 
Deep Freeze I. It had been decided to establish an Air Operating 
Facility somewhere in McMurdo Sound, and the USS Glacier 
forced a passage in on 18 December 1955. A tent city sprang up 
at Hut Point, within a stone’s throw of Scott’s old hut, and on 
20 December two P2V and two R5D aircraft flew in from New 
Zealand and landed safely on the sea ice. Glacier and Edisto now 
went back to escort other vessels, and on 27 December Edisto 
returned to McMurdo Sound with the tanker Nespelen and the 
cargo vessel Wyandot. On the 30th another icebreaker, Eastwind, 
arrived with the oil barge YOG-34 in tow. A second, YOG-/0, 
was towed in by G/acier on 2 March. 

Plans were now being made for an eventual permanent land 
air base in the McMurdo Sound area. As early as September 1955 
a sutvey unit (Detachment GOLF) was assigned the task of 
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locating and surveying a suitable site. Commander A. F. Meeks 
made an advance reconnaissance of possible locations and on 
27 December recommended a site at Cape Royds which appeared 
the most feasible ‘from the standpoint of topography, access, and 
availability of stone’. On 2 January an advance echelon moved in 
by helicopter and set up a survey camp at the cape. A site was 
selected approximately 515 ft above the sound, less than 2 miles 
east of Shackleton’s hut. 

After setting up camp the party of five undertook its first 
teconnaissance of the slopes of Cape Royds. The 5-mile walk 
included tentative selection of an access route from Backdoor 
Bay and examination of the bay ice. They also visited the penguin 
tookety and Shackleton’s hut. ‘All hands were properly im- 
pressed by the preserved condition of the hut, the beauty of 
its sutroundings, and the appalling odor of the rookery.’ But 
eventually a site was selected and surveyed. On 7 and 8 January 
the rest of the detachment were helicoptered in. The detachment 
had no radio communication with the Task Force and were 
tather unhappily conscious that they relied entirely ‘on the 
memory of Helicopter Control’. 

On 11 January the digging of test holes to determine sub- 
surface conditions at the selected site commenced. This led 
to a startling discovery. It had been assumed that the whole of 
Cape Royds was solid land from which glaciers had receded. But 
the digging disclosed that below an overburden of about a foot 
and some 6 in. of permafrost, only clear hard glacial ice was to 
be found. A hard-dug hole of 11-5 ft showed no sign of a termin- 
ation of the ice. Father Linehan brought his crew and instruments 
to the scene and determined that the ice was at least 100 ft, 
possibly 200 ft, in depth. So the conclusion was reached that 
‘the entire slopes above Cape Royds are glacial ice covered with 
eatth and stone. The points, such as Cape Royds and Cape 
Barne, which jut out into the Sound, were conjectured to have 
once been islands. It is presumed that this ““Royds Glacier”, or 
ice-cap is blocked by these islands, thus preventing normal 
glacial movement. The whole, glacier and islands, has been 
covered by volcanic ash and debris, accounting for the mistaken 
impression that it constituted a land mass.’ 

This discovery indicated that the construction of a permanent, 
paved airstrip at this location would be impossible, and the 
detachment moved across to the Dry Valley on the other side 
of McMurdo Sound. The party had camped at Cape Royds 
from 2 January till 21 January, 1956. 

A further reconnaissance suggested that the most promising 
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site for an airstrip was on the plateau between Cape Evans and . 
Cape Royds. Commander G. C. Ketchum, Commanding the 
Western Ross Sea Unit of Task Group 43.1, recommended a site 
at Cape Evans, and this plan was approved by the Task Force 
Commander, Rear-Admiral G. J. Dufek. 

The icebreakers Euastwind and Edisto therefore, early in 
Januaty 1956, broke a channel 10 miles long towards Cape 
Evans. On 5 January Glacier arrived from Little America with 
Reat-Admiral R. E. Byrd on board and off-loaded a bridge 
to span a crack which had developed off Cape Royds. When a 
D-8 tractor driven by R. T. Williams began to cross this bridge 
the ice sagged, broke, and tractor and driver disappeared. 

The three icebreakers Glacier, Edisto, and Eastwind now tried 
to force a way into Cape Evans, but on 8 January word was 
received that funds would not be available for the immediate 
construction of an airstrip on land. Hut Point would clearly be 
more suitable than Cape Evans for an ice runway and so, as 
Glacier was making good progress in forcing a channel, the site 
for what was now to be called NAF McMurdo was changed to 
Hut Point. By late January a supply dump had been established 
on the slopes above Hut Point, and a tank farm built on the neck 
of land joining Hut Point and Arrival Heights, near the 
‘Discovery’ Hut. 

When Admiral Byrd flew in by helicopter on 2 February he 
found 11 prefabricated buildings erected on a site which only 
six weeks before had been a barren plot of volcanic rock. The old 
hut was visited and found in good condition. Admiral Dufek 
issued instructions that the hut was to be regarded as a shrine, 
and little was touched save a few samples of food which were 
removed for chemical analysis. 

When the Glacier reached McMurdo on 2 March towing the 
second oil-filled YOG, she was able to break right into Winter 
Quarters Bay, south of Hut Point, but eventually both YOGS 
wete moored alongside the fast ice in Arrival Bay, north of 
Hut Point. After a brief ceremony at NAF McMurdo, in which 
Admital Dufek bade farewell to the Wintering Party, G/acier 
sailed for Little America and the last link with the outside 
world was broken. Ninety-one men stayed on. 





Endeavour 


The following summer, that of 1956-57, saw the actual com- 
mencement of the IGY, and the construction of New Zealand’s 
Scott Base on Pram Point, a couple of miles east of NAF 
McMurdo across the Gap. Now mote and more, the Hut Point 
atea was becoming a frontier city. On 7 February 1957 the New 
Zealand supply vessel HMNZS Endeavour visited Cape Evans 
and parties went ashore. The hut, says the captain in his report 
to the New Zealand Naval Board, ‘was in reasonable con- 
dition... but unfortunately, the main living room was com- 
pletely drifted up with snow .. . and was inaccessible.’ 

The Cape Royds Hut, visited on the 8th, ‘was in fait con- 
dition and much tidier and more workmanlike in appearance 
than the hut at Evans’. 

Endeavour again visited Cape Evans on 17 January 1958. 
‘All rooms were well drifted up with hard packed snow.’ A 
patty went ashore for ‘snow clearing, repair and building 
rubbish dumps for burning’. This work continued next day. 

Returning to Cape Evans on 22 January, ‘re-felting and repairs 
to the roof were completed — and the kitchen and store-room 
completely cleared of snow and the surrounds of unsightly 
tubbish considerably reduced.’ 

Next day the vessel made for Cape Royds. ‘The inside was 
given a spring cleaning and the heaps of surrounding rubbish 
were tackled for a clean-up. The Chief Shipwright repaired 
some broken timbers of the roof.’ 

Next day some more work was done at Cape Evans and again 
on 26-28 January and on 3 February. The attempt to clear the 
snow from ‘the main living room’ of the hut was proving ‘a for- 
midable job’, says the captain’s report. On the 28th the 1915-17 
Patty’s ‘tractor’ was removed from its resting place of 40 years and 
loaded on to Endeavour fot transport to the Dominion Museum 
in Wellington. On 29 February work was recommenced at 
Cape Royds. The roof was ‘re-felted’ and the chief shipwright 
measuted up for a new door to the entrance porch. 

During this summer (1957-58) standard metal plaques 
prepared by the New Zealand Historic Places Trust were 
attached to an outside wall of the huts at Hut Point, Cape 
Evans, and Cape Royds by Exdeavour men. 

A considerable amount of general cleaning up had now been 
done by the ship’s company. But it was clear that anything like a 
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satisfactory restoration of the huts, especially that at Cape Evans, 
would have to be a carefully planned and much more prolonged 
project than could be carried out by sailors during short 
occasional visits to the hut sites. 


New Zealand Visitors 


It had by now become relatively easy to visit Cape Evans 
and Cape Royds, provided one had some means of transport 
from the U.S. McMurdo base. The United States Navy flew 
such distinguished visitors as Dr L. M. (Larry) Gould and 
M. Paul-Emile Victor by helicopter to see the huts, and a few 
New Zealand parties called in during training runs with the 
dog sledges. Several of them did some useful cleaning up 
in and about the huts. The New Zealanders felt that it was 
a teproach to New Zealand, as the country responsible since 
1923 for the administration of the Ross Dependency, that such 
historic buildings in the Dependency should be left untidy and 
partly or wholly filled with snow and ice. Dr R. A. Falla, 
Director of the Dominion Museum, and one of ‘Mawson’s 
men’ in 1929-31, was a visitor to Cape Evans in February 1957, 
and has left this account of what he saw: 

The hut, he wrote, ‘is filled with ice except for the kitchen 
section, to which access may be gained by a leadlight window. 
Stores and equipment still reasonably well preserved ate scat- 
tered about, both inside and outside the building . . . . although 
_... most of them ate still embedded in the ice’. Dr Falla 
realised that most of the material now to be found on the 
surface was the clothing and equipment of the 1915-17 Party. 

Despite the work of the Endeavour men, when in August 1959 
the then Scott Base leader, Rod Hewitt, with K. C. Wise and 
E. S. Wedgwood, visited the Evans hut, they repotted it ‘drifted 
over on both north and south sides and the interior completely 
filled with snow’. The whole place was still ‘very dilapidated’. 
The Royds Hut, on the other hand, ‘appeared quite habitable, 
but in need of minor repaits’. The hut was in fact occupied from 
93 October 1959, till late February 1960, by biologist, R. H. 
Taylor, with first Eric Wedgwood and then E. C. Young, 
another biologist, as companions, while they made a survey of 
the penguin rookery. 








Restoration 


The Antarctic Division of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research now decided to work out a plan for the 
ptoper restoration of the two huts. A committee was formed 
comprising representatives of the Royal New Zealand Navy, 
the Historic Places Trust, the Ministry of Works, the New 
Zealand Antarctic Society, the Dominion Museum, and the 
Antarctic Division, and their tentative plan was apptoved by 
the Ross Dependency Research Committee and eventually by 
the Government. As a preliminary step, Athol Roberts, Public 
Relations Officer at Scott Base during the 1959-60 summer, 
was asked to make a careful examination of all three huts in the 
McMurdo Sound area. His extensive teport was carefully 
examined by the Huts Restoration Committee and a final 
programme was dtawn up for the restoration, duting the 
following (1960-61) summer, of the Royds and Evans Huts. 
It was decided to leave the ‘Discovery’ Hut at Hut Point filled 
with ice, as the best way of preserving a hut lying cheek by jowl 
with a big and bustling ‘city’. 

The writer was appointed leader of the Huts Restoration 
Party, and during the intervening months collected all available 
information upon the history of the huts and made extensive 
inquiries as to the best method of excavating fragile materials, 
such as manuscripts, from ice with a minimum of damage. 

The following men were engaged on the actual huts testora- 
tion work during all or part of the two months from 5 Dec- 
ember 1960, till 29 January 1961, except for a few days at Scott 
Base at Christmas time: 


L. B. Quartermain (Leader) 
J. McK. Sandman (Builder) 


R. J. Buckley 5 Dec-23 Dec 
C. A. Jenness 5 Dec—23 Dec 
M. M. Prebble 11 Dec-29 Jan 
F. R. Gibbs 30 Dec-29 Jan 
C. G. Wilson 30 Dec—29 Jan 


Buckley and Jenness had wintered at Scott Base throughout 
1960. Gibbs, Prebble, and Wilson wete members of the New 
Zealand Antarctic Society who gave their services without 
remuneration. 
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Transport for the team between New Zealand and McMurdo 
Sound, and by helicopter from Scott Base to and from the huts 
was provided by United States VX6 Squadron. The American 
authorities at NAF McMurdo and the leader at Scott Base 
(Captain L. D. Bridge) took very great interest in the project 
and rendered every possible assistance. 

The team began work at Cape Evans on 6 December. Three 
weeks’ solid pick-and-shovel excavation roughly cleared the 
hut of the estimated 250 cubic yards of ice and compacted snow 
which two-thirds filled it. The only relatively clear area when 
work began was the galley end, and even here there was a foot 
or mote of solid ice over the whole floor, in which chair and 
table legs were firmly embedded. Further in, the excavators 
wete confronted by a solid wall of hard ice up to 6 ft or more 
in height, topped by compacted snow in many places right up 
to roof level. The snow had entered over the 44 years since the 
hut was last occupied, through broken windows and openings 
in the roof. As was to be expected, considering the privations 
which the 1915-17 Party had undergone, the hut was extremely 
untidy. Naturally also, owing to the unavoidable dependence 
of this unfortunate patty on seal blubber as their only fuel, the 
whole hut was very dirty. 

It had been decided that no artificial heating would be used 
to clear the hut because the melting of the ice in which books 
and manuscripts were congealed would have soaked and 
completely ruined them. It soon became apparent that the ice 
contained a great quantity of material of interest and value; 
a surprising quantity in view of the fact that the sutvivors of 
the Scott Expedition (1911-13) had had ample time and good 
reason to gather together and take back to England everything 
of value or personal interest, and that the 1915-17 Party had 
not expected to winter in the hut and had therefore taken 
practically nothing from their ship into it. 

The Restoration Party took great care to ensure that nothing 
of value was lost ot damaged during the excavation. Only 
obviously useless rubbish of no historic interest was sledged 
out to the nearest tide crack or dumped on the sea ice which it 
was presumed would go out later in the summer, as it did. 

The bulk of the material dug out was galley and laboratory 
equipment and supplies, and old clothing. As many shelves had 
collapsed long ago under the weight of accumulated snow, 
what had been on them was often in a jumbled mass on the floor, 
embedded in solid ice. It was therefore very difficult to retrieve 
such things as filled bottles and delicate scientific apparatus 
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without damage. Following the advice given by eminent 
atchaeologists with Arctic experience, the usual practice was to 
dig out a block of telic-filled ice, catty it outside, and allow the 
ice to ‘loosen up’ in the sun at a temperature of about 0°c until 
the contents could be extracted with a minimum of either 
soaking or other damage. 

The clothing found consisted in the main of ditty, patched 
garments and the crude, ‘home-made’ boots and gloves fashioned 
on the spot by the men of Shackleton’s Ross Sea Party from 
pieces of canvas or leather, old cut-up sleeping bags, and seal- 
skin. 

A number of articles of historic interest were discovered. 
These have been forwarded to England and are preserved in 
the museum of the Scott Polar Research Institute, Cambridge. 


The mote important items are: 


1. An envelope pinned to the door of Ponting’s darkroom. 
On it was written “To whoever may next visit Cape Evans’ 
and inside was a typed letter signed by Captain J. K. Davis, 
commanding the Awrora Relief Expedition, recounting the 
tescue of the seven survivors in 1917. 


2. What appeared to be a curved lump of black ice but which, 
when carefully and patiently dried, was found to be a small 
notebook filled with weather observations. It seems to 
be the original notebook in which the observations over 
a considerable period in 1915-17 were noted down. 


3. A note from Apsley Cherry-Gartard to Scott dated 16 March 
1912, not long before Scott’s death, and probably the last 
field note of the expedition. It was left, attached to an ice 
axe, at a depot north of Corner Camp, and found there 
by Richards of Joyce’s Party on 26 October 1915 on the 
patty’s return from Bluff Depot. Joyce refers to the note 
in his South Polar Trail but misquotes it, giving the wrong 
date, etc., obviously because he did not have the note 
in front of him. It was found under the pillow of the bunk 
which Joyce occupied. 


4. iA notebook containing a short diary written by Richards, 
at the head of whose bunk it was found. It describes a 
sledging journey he made with Ninnis and Hooke soon 
after the party arrived at Cape Evans in 1915. This has 
been returned to Mr Richards. 
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5. A number of developed photographic plates and films, 
presumably taken by Spencer-Smith, and showing: 


(a) ‘The hut. 
(b) A table laid out for a communion service. 
(c) An observer (Stevens) examining the met. screen. 


The Huts Restoration team, after a few days at Scott Base 
(24 December —30 December), flew to Cape Royds and on 
17 January returned to Cape Evans. The time from now until 
30 Januaty was fully occupied in weatherproofing the hut, 
te-covering the roof, completing the extraction of relics from 
the remaining ice, tidying up the hut environs, shoring up 
damaged shelves and bunks, and allocating the significant 
clothing, utensils, foodstuffs, etc., to the appropriate areas of 
the hut. 

The period from 30 December to 17 January was spent at 
Cape Royds. As the hut here, never completely iced up, had 
previously been cleared of ice and snow by parties from Scott 
Base and HMNZS Endeavour, the work was now largely of a 
‘spring cleaning’ nature. The hut was still very dirty and untidy, 
both inside and out. In one large area near the stove the floor 
had to be scraped and scrubbed to remove a thick coating of 
seal blubber and assorted foodstuffs. Here, as at Cape Evans, 
evety effort was made to restore the interior to the appearance 
it had in 1907-09, but as the hut is practically a shell, the only 
built-up areas being Shackleton’s room and a darkroom of food 
cases, it was difficult to create a home-like impression. Owing 
to the scarcity of relics, the only parts of the hut which could 
be restored satisfactorily were the cook’s store and the adjoining 
biological laboratory. 

Outside, the heterogeneous mass of food cases lying every- 
where was sorted. The better-preserved cases and tins were used, 
as otiginally, to give protection to the hut walls, while the badly 
rusted and otherwise deteriorated tins, along with general 
rubbish, were burned. Samples of the foodstuffs were placed 
in the hut, and the remainder, except for those still in cases 
against the walls outside, were placed in two caches. 

Outside, as well as a general clean up, the stable was de-iced 
and tidied. The broken-down walls of provision cases and fodder 
bales were restored, but not covered, as they were originally, 
with tarpaulin. The garage too was partially reconstructed. “As 
| the roofing felt (from a dump of the original material) which 
had been nailed on the roof by members of the Exdeavour’s 
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crew had almost completely disappeared, the whole roof was 
covered in tarpaulin. 

At both huts a formica plaque was screwed into the outside 
wall near the door. The plaques describe briefly the circumstances 
under which each hut was built and occupied. Inside, near the 
entrance, larger handwritten scrolls were affixed under glass. 
Each scroll, presented by the New Zealand Antarctic Society, 
outlines the main events associated with the hut. 





——E 


The Huts Today 
Cape Royds 


As one faces the entrance to the hut at Cape Royds a few rough 
steps lead up to the porch. Wild’s storeroom on the right has 
long since disappeared. It was only made of food cases anyway! 
But from the porch, steps lead down to the left into what was 
originally intended to be a laboratory for Mawson, but as it 
ee too cold for this purpose, became a storeroom — as it 
Still 1S. 

In through the inner door, one passes beneath the generators 
for the acetylene lighting system. Many of the gas pipes may 
still be seen inside the hut. 

In the hut itself not much is left of the canvas which par- 
titioned off the pairs of bunks, but the wires on which it hung 
ate still there and there is one section of ‘duck’ on the right as 
one enters, separating the cubicle of Marshall and Adams from 
that of Marston and Day (Marston’s name may be seen on the 
wall). Canvas also hangs at the entrance to Shackleton’s small 
dark ‘office’. 

In the Marshall cubicle, as restored, have been placed various 
atticles likely to be used by the expedition doctor, including 
a ‘cradle’ which was probably used to protect Brocklehurst’s 
leg at the time he occupied Shackleton’s room following the 
amputation of a frostbitten big toe. 

In the Marston-Day section are the portraits of King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra which were noticed by the 
first visitors to the hut in modern times. Here also, the Restora- 
tion Party found dozens of many-sized and shaped pieces of 
paper bearing the autographs of visitors to the hut. These were 
transferred to the visitors’ book now in the hut, with the 
exception of the earliest one, which reads: 


Second Antarctic Development Project. U.S. Navy, 29.1.48. 
Visited Cape Royds this date while operating in 
McMurdo Sound area. 
Recovered record of British Govt. Relief Expedition of 1917, on the 
S.S. Aurora under the command of Capt. J. K. Davis. 

Departing this area 2-3 days hence for Little America. 
On U.S. Burton Island A.G. 88 
and U.S.S. Edisto A.G. 89 

Under command Commander G. L. Ketchem, U.S.N. 
Friendly greetings to next visitors to Cape Royds. 
Shockley W. E. H.U.2 Lakehurst N.J. 
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This was the United States Expedition of 1947-48, frequently 
referred to as ‘Operation Windmill’. 

Here is one of the few original wooden bunks remaining. The 
bedsteads on the other side must have been brought in by a 
later party, probably from Cape Evans in 1915 or 1916. 

Past the cubicle of Brocklehurst and Armytage is the bulkhead 
of boxes shutting off the cook’s store to the right of the ‘Mrs Sam’ 
stove. In this corner may be seen samples of the 130 varieties 
of tinned and bottled foods found in and about the hut by the 
Restoration Party. 

Behind the stove is the little biologist’s laboratory. On the left 
of the stove is the cubicle of the cook, Roberts, and Dr Mackay, 
who never bothered to shut off their area from that next to 
them, occupied by Priestley and Murray. Then came Wild and 
Joyce, the two ‘old sailors’, and finally “Ihe Pawnshop’ of the 
two Australian scientists, Mawson and Professor David. 

Here, in line with the inner end of Shackleton’s ‘cabin’ is 
another bulkhead of food boxes, most of which have been 
opened on the ‘hut’ side and the contents used. But there are 
some full ones still, and others in which there are still some of the 
contents left, including one with several bottles of various 
preserved fruits. On a couple of the boxes has been roughly 
painted, “Joyces Skinning Academy. Free.’ Joyce spent some 
weeks here in 1916, preserving specimens of the bird life of the 
area. 

Behind the bulkhead is the tiny roofed-in darkroom, still 
containing some of the apparatus the photographers used. 

There is no sign today of the big dining table with its detach- 
able legs, which used to be ‘slung up by a rope at each end about 
eight feet from the floor’ after meals. 

In the porch, in food-box ‘shelves’, are various carpenters’ 
tools, a glue pot, a tin containing nails, etc., several packets of 
candles, and a ‘wash-bowl’ made from a tin of Coleman’s 
Mustard; and a lantern hangs at the entrance exactly as it appears 
in the photograph on page 234 of The Heart of the Antarctic, 
Vol. I. 

Outside, one notices the original wite ropes which were used 
to anchor the hut after the fears for its safety aroused by the 
first heavy blizzard. The ends were, and are, buried in the eround 
and frozen in. The roof was re-covered by the Restoration Party 
as it was in poor condition, but the tarpaulin which now covers 
it has been carefully battened down in the original pattern and 
the appearance is very similar to what it was in Shackleton’s 
day. 
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As one faces the porch with one’s back to the penguin tookery 
and the sea, on the left is the latrine and the table top which from 
the start formed the end of the stable. The stable used to be 
covered with tarpaulin, but is now unroofed — some only of the 
original supports are still in place. Inside the stable can be seen 
a considerable quantity of pony harness, a wooden food bin, and 
a pony nosebag. 

There was no sign of the garage when restoration began, but 
an old photograph showed where it stood, and its walls have been 
built up again, as originally, with food cases. The famous 
Arrol-Johnston car was taken back to England, but it had been 
stripped of everything possible to reduce weight and facilitate 
motion, so it is not surprising that several ‘parts’ were dis- 
covered —a spare tank, various connecting rods and a step, 
like the step of an old-time trap or gig. These have all been 
placed in the restored garage, with some tins of lubricating oil 
found at the dumping spot at Derrick Point. 

The eastern end and southern side of the hut are much as they 
were, with food cases, more battered than they were, piled up 
to form a protection against the wind. At the end, however, 
may be seen the plaque prepared by the New Zealand Historic 
Places Trust. 

The formica plaque on the porch was put up by the Antarctic 
Division’s Restoration Party in January 1961, as was the scroll 
inside outlining the main events connected with the hut. This 
scroll was designed, prepared, and presented by the New Zealand 
Antarctic Society. 

The surroundings of the Cape Royds hut are of considerable 
interest. Beyond Pony Lake, generally ice covered, on the 
narrow strip of land between lake and sea, is the Adelie penguin 
rookery, the irresistible magnet which draws all visitors. In 
December and January the birds are bringing up their chicks, 
some of them almost as large as their parents, but brownish-grey 
in colour until they moult, and not as a rule as clean as the parent 
birds, who always return spotless after a swim. 

The lakes, so interesting to biologists because they teem with 
minute animal life although frozen sometimes the whole year 
round, lie to the north-east and are easily reached. In order, 
they ate Blue Lake and Clear Lake; more to the left lie Green 
Lake and Coast Lake. The high point in this area is High Peak, 
well worth a climb, and beyond lies Horseshoe Bay about 4 miles 
from the hut. Further north still may be seen Cape Bird and 
Mount Bird, forming the north-western angle of Ross Island. 

West of the hut but south of the penguin rookery is Flagstaff 
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Point. Between it and the coast south of the hut is Backdoor 
Bay, with stores still scattered about near Derrick Point, one of 
the main unloading points for Shackleton’s Nimrod. From the 
tidge between Backdoor Bay and the hut, looking south across 
sea ice of open sea according to the time of year, can be seen 
Cape Barne with its remarkable ‘volcanic plug’ pillar, 2 or 3 miles 
away as the skua flies. Further to the south is Castle Rock, the 
most prominent feature of the country round about Hut Point, 
some 18 miles away. And dominating the whole area, vast to 
the east, soars Erebus. 

As we turn back for a last look at the little hut, this insignifi- 
cant dwelling place of man in the shadow of the mighty moun- 
tain, we recall that after all it was ‘home’ to 15 men at a great 
moment of their lives, and that Professor David wrote of it 
after the first conquest of the mountain, ‘How cosy and 
luxurious were our winter quarters after the wind-swept slopes 
of Erebus.’ 


Cape Evans 


The first thing the modern visitor to the Cape Evans Hut 
should notice is that the porch extending across the whole 
western end of the hut does not appear in most photographs 
of the hut. In the early photographs, there is just a small porch 
(see, for example, Scott’s Last Expedition, Vol. Il, p. 334). The 
explanation is that Scott, when he left on his last journey in 
November 1911, gave written instructions to Dr Simpson, 
who was now temporarily in charge at Cape Evans, to extend 
or rebuild the entrance porch. This was done, probably under 
the direction of ship-wright Davies of Terra Nova, when the 
ship returned in February 1912. 

Entering the original porch from this annexe, you notice the 
acetylene plant and then, turning to the right, enter the hut 
proper. 

You ate now in the ‘mess-deck’ of Scott’s day; the ‘men’s’ 
quarters. On your right is the stove and behind it the cook’s 
table and his shelves, well stocked with tinned foods and his pots 
and pans. Across on the other side of the hut is the men’s table. 
Here will be noticed a number of interesting relics, including a 
bagatelle board, cue and balls, all considerably the worse for 
wear. In the corner is the framework of the double-decker bunk 
once occupied by the two Russian boys of Scott’s Last Expedi- 
tion, Anton and Dimitri. Lashly’s built-up bunk has disappeared, 
and the others placed their bedsteads on the floor, but Griffith 
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Taylor has preserved for us the positions occupied by the various 
men. These are shown on the accompanying plan. 

Between the messdeck and the wardtoom is a bulkhead of 
food cases. This originally rose almost to the rafters, and there 
was only a small door-sized opening, but no door. Passing 
through, you ate now in the part of the hut occupied by the 
officers and scientists. In the centre is the wardroom table, 
12 ft long; the table so familiar from Ponting’s photograph of 
Captain Scott’s last birthday dinner (Scotts Last Expedition 
Vol. I, p. 304). Many of the original chairs are still in position. 

You ate facing approximately north-east and on your right, 
just through the ‘door’, is the first of a number of ‘cubicles’ or 
groups of bunks. These were built by the occupiers themselves, 
to suit their individual needs and tastes, with what material was 
available. The one you ate looking at housed three men, Gran 
the Norwegian ski expert above Australian geologist Griffith 
Taylor, and Debenham. The space below “Deb’s’ top bunk was 
his geological workroom. Between the bunks is a small table, 
still covered with the original oilcloth. 

In the boisterous bonhomie of that first winter there was much 
good-natured rivalry between these three and the five occupants 
of the cubicle on the other side of the hut. Bowers (above) and 
Cherry-Garrard were nearest the bulkhead, then came the 
upper bunk of Titus Oates, and then Meares over Atkinson. 
These five affected to look down on the three mere scientists 
‘across the road’, whom they dubbed the Ubdugs. 

Griffith Taylor, most voluminous of the chroniclers of those 
days, says that Oates’s bunk was ‘only held up by a small plank 
nailed to Bowers’s bunk’, and maybe he was right, because 
when the Restoration Party dug out the ice there was no trace 
of Oates’s bunk; all the rest were in good order. But Ponting’s 
photo shows what it looked like and it was carefully recon- 
structed — plank and all! Hung about it, as of old, are numerous 
oddments of pony harness, and of interest are the pony snow- 
shoes which proved so useful on the soft snow sometimes 
encountered on the southern journeys. 

Next on this north-west side of the hut you come to the cubicle 
of Captain Scott, enclosed on three sides and roofed. Here is 
Scott’s bed and on the shelves an assortment of personal be- 
longings — a pipe, a tobacco pouch, an ink pot, thread. It is of 
course impossible to say definitely that any of these things 
belonged to Scott himself. The hut was occupied for 14 months 
after Scott left on his last journey by the survivors, and for 
two years (1915-17) by the Ross Sea Party of the Trans- 
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Antarctic Expedition. In 1916 Richards of that party collapsed 
with a strained heart and was nursed by Cope in this cubicle. 
Probably the hot-water bottle now hung on the wall is a reminder 
of that period. Anyway, here it was found. No explanation 
has yet been discovered for the hole cut in the end wall facing 
into the hut. 

The original hinged table at which Scott is shown writing in 
the Ponting photo (Scott’s Last Expedition, Vol. I, p. 314) is 
still in position, below the window. 

The ‘open’ side of Scott’s den faces the corner which was 
occupied by Lieutenant Evans (left) and Dr Wilson, whose 
shelves still contain an assortment of bandages, cottonwool, 
and other medical necessaries. The Emperor penguin was 
found in this corner, but who was the taxidermist is a matter 
of guesswork. It could have been Wilson. An interesting item 
here is the hektograph, a flat tin of Selly’ for duplicating purposes, 
and a bottle of hektograph ink. 

Now comes Ponting’s darkroom — and bedroom. Pinned on the 
door the Restoration Party in December 1960, after digging 
through some 30 ft of solid ice, found the envelope inscribed 
‘To whoever may next visit Cape Evans’ and containing the 
typewritten letter dated 11 January 1917 referred to on page 61. 

The darkroom, when the door was first opened, presented a 
remarkable picture. Naturally, little snow had penetrated, but 
icicles several feet long hung from the ceiling, and the still 
well stocked shelves and bench, undisturbed for 44 yeats, 
wete festooned with beautiful ice crystals. The first’ man 
to enter the room where Ponting developed his magnificent 
photographs was 73-year-old Sir Charles Wright, who as a 
young Canadian physicist was a prominent member of Scott’s 
Last Expedition. The sturdy veteran was flown in to see his 
old hut in a helicopter of the United States Navy just at the 
time when the darkroom door had been cleared of ice by the 
New Zealand restorers. 

Passing now to the far corner of the hut we come to the 
laboratories; the tables and shelves still carrying an atray of 
bottles (many still filled) and oddments of scientific apparatus, 
test tubes, bunsen burners, and the like. The visitor will notice 
the air pump and the petrol engine of the 1914-17 motor-sledge. 

Here, parallel with the south-eastern wall of the hut, are the 
bunks of Wright (above) and Simpson, and under the big 
window the meteorologist’s table and the bench used by the 
biologist, Nelson. His name is on one of the boxes supporting 
the bench. Facing this is wha was once the showpiece of the 
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hut, the relatively elaborately constructed bunks of Nelson 
(above) and Day, the motor engineer, with the neatly handled 
drawers below the bottom bunk. 

The pianola used to stand beside the Wright-Simpson bunks, 
and here and in Scott’s cubicle the expedition’s library was 
housed. But the pianola and most of the books were taken back 
to England when the relief took place in January 1913. 

Between the officers’ table and the darkroom may be seen 
the round heating stove which helped to keep the wardroom 
reasonably warm. 

It must always be remembered that in later years (January 
1915 — January 1917) this hut was the home of men who had to 
survive as best they could under conditions which taxed their 
physical and mental endurance to the utmost. These seven 
survivors of the Ross Sea Party of Shackleton’s ill-fated 
‘Endurance’ Expedition who lived on here after the death of 
Spencer-Smith, Mackintosh, and Hayward in early 1916, had 
to subsist on what had been left in this hut and at Cape Royds 
by the earlier expeditions. They had no replacement clothing, 
so the garments you see scattered about the hut today, primitive, 
dilapidated, dirty, are in the main garments they made themselves 
out of old sleeping bags and sealskins, and scraps of canvas 
and leather which had been left in the hut. The hut, still black 
and smoke begrimed, is a reminder that they had no fuel but 
seal blubber which they burned in the kitchen stove, and the 
sooty fumes from which permeated everywhere. 

Most poignant of all perhaps are the two pairs of rough, 
shapeless canvas trousers. In such garments as these, men went 
sledging far to the south in the bitter Antarctic spring of late 
1915, in order to save their only proper clothing for the great 
southern journey of the summer. Another pathetic reminder of 
the privations endured by this party is a pair of crude leather 
sandals, soled with wood sawn from a packing case. 

On the shelves and scattered about the bunks are many books 
and magazines, the more popular ones read and re-read until 
they barely held together. Such dilapidated volumes are, for 
example, the paperbacks of the day — novels by Charles Garvice, 
William LeQueux, Steele Rudd, Allen Raine and W. W. Jacobs. 
Among the bound books are novels by Kipling and Conan Doyle. 
The numerous magazines include old numbers of the Strand, 
Windsor, London, and Pearson’s magazines, the Red Funnel and 
the Bystander. There are loose pages of the IMustrated London News 
and the New Zealand periodicals, the Weekly Press and the 
Canterbury Times — both long defunct. They had all been avidly 
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tread until they would no longer hold together by Shackleton’s 
men, by Scott’s men, and by the ‘castaways’ of 1915. 

Lest it should be thought that the literary taste of these old- 
time explorers was rather undeveloped, it should be added that 
many of the more serious volumes dug out of the ice which 
had so long enshrouded them were taken back to New Zealand 
for greater security. These include the massive reports on 
zoology and geology of Scott’s ‘Discovery’ Expedition, volumes 
on oceanography, chemistry, anatomy, zoology, mineralogy, 
terrestrial magnetism, and (significantly >) Part III of a Manual 
of Surgical Treatment, dealing with affections of the bones and 
amputations. Also, a German-English dictionary. Some of them 
bear the names or initials of expedition members, the earliest 
being R. E. P(riestley). 

A puzzling find was three mousetraps. Evans and Pennell 
in theit Terra Nova section of Scott’s Last Expedition mention 
the ship in 1912 being infested with rats, and add ‘We even used 
mousettaps to catch the young’. 

A reminder that late-night reading could only be done by 
candlelight is afforded by the numerous packets of candles and 
by two or three ‘candle-sticks’ fashioned from tins which had 
once contained ‘South Pole Tea’. 

Sleeping bags will be seen in most of the bunks. These were 
all found in the Cape Evans Hut, some of them so solidly iced 
that the 24-hour sunshine of several summer weeks was not 
sufficient to de-ice them. 

Among other items of interest are a screen for lantern slides — 
ptobably used by Ponting for his popular lantern lectures durin 
the 1911 winter —and three primus lamps. The 1915-17 Party, 
it will be remembered, was left here with no primuses at all, 
and these were the ones they found and had, perforce, to use 
during the arduous sledging journeys of 1915 and 1916. 

And of course, there 1s the dog (see page 63): probably one 
of those belonging to the 1914-17 expedition. 

On the accompanying plan of the hut, the names of the 
1915-17 men who occupied the bunks during the first (1915) 
winter, and some of them the 1916 winter too, have been 
inserted after the names of the original occupiers of the various 
bunks. For this information the writer is indebted to Mr R. W. 
Richards, of Point Lonsdale, Victoria, Australia, who is today 
(1962) the sole survivor of the Southern Sledging Party of six, 
under Mackintosh, three of whom did not return to Cape Evans 
at all. I'he only other members of the whole marooned party 
still alive are A. K. Jack and I. O. Gaze, both, like Richards, 
Australians, and Professor A. Stevens, of Glasgow. 
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| It remains to summarise the various outer buildings and their 
| story. When Scott’s men settled in in 1911, Bowers built an 
annexe of food cases which extended from the front porch to 
the window on the south-eastern side of the hut. The cases 
opened inwards so that the stores could be obtained without 
going outside. This annexe has practically disappeared, but 
traces of it may still be seen when the winter snowdrifts have 
one. 
: The wooden annexe extending along practically the whole 
south-western end of the hut (the porch end) was erected some 
time later, as has been explained. On the north-western side (the 
‘sea’ side) are the pony stables. These have not been fully 
cleared, owing to the impracticability of making them fully 
weatherproof, and the blubber stove on which Oates and Anton 
| used to prepare the hot mash for the ponies 1s still buried in ice. 
The chimney may be seen at the northern end of the lean-to. 
One stall has, however, been excavated, and the name ‘Abdullah’, 
to be seen on one of the beams, recalls that when Terra Nova 
returned here in February 1912, she brought seven mules 
| donated by the Indian Government. Abdullah was one of them, 
| and soon constituted himself the leader. During the 1912 winter 
: he was under the charge of Hooper. 
Prominent on Wind Vane Hill stands the cross erected in 
January 1917 by Wild and Jack just before the unfortunate 
| Ross Sea Party left for home. There was no inscription on the 
| cross in 1961, but two discoveries suggest that attempts to 
| provide such a record were made, but were foiled through lack 
| of time. 
In January 1947, as mentioned earlier, a party from the 
| United States Operation Highjump found a corked copper 
cylinder attached to the cross. This contained a single sheet of 
ruled paper apparently torn from an exercise book. The note 
on it reads: 





| Tae. 
| 1914-1917 
| Sacred to the Memory 





of 
Lieut. Aereas L. A. Mackintosh, RNR, 
| V. G. Hayward 
| and 
| The Rev. A. P. Spencer-Smith, BA, 
| who perished in the 
| service of the Expedition. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Things done for gain are nought 
But great things done endure’ 


‘I ever was a fighter so one fight more 
The best and the last 

I should hate that death bandaged 

my eyes and bid me creep past. 

Let me pay in a minute Life’s glad 
attears of pain darkness and cold.’ 


The quotation from Browning’s Prospice, although inaccurate, 
suggests Shackleton, who was a lover of Browning’s work, as 
the writer. The cylinder and the document in it were taken to the 
United States and in January 1949 were transferred ‘on loan’ to 
the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, England, where 
they are still preserved. 

The New Zealand party excavating the hut in 1960 discovered 
a sctap of paper bearing a drawing of a cross on which is 
inscribed: 

Sacred 
to the 
Memory 
of 
Lieut. A. E. Mackintosh, RNR, and V. G. Hayward 
who perished on the sea ice in a blizzard about May 8th 
Also 
The Rev. A. P. Spencer-Smith, BA 
who 
died 
March 6th 
1916 


The writer showed this in 1961 to Mr A. K. Jack, who at 
once recognised it as his own writing. He and Wild had intended 
carving this upon the cross which they made and erected, but 
there was insufficient time for this to be done before the Aurora 
left for New Zealand.1 So the Shackleton note was placed in 
the copper cylinder and tied to the cross where it was found 
30 years later. 

On the beach just near the northern end of the hut will be 
seen an anchor and a number of broken cables. Another anchor 
is partly visible further north along the beach. These were the 


1Now inscribed on a plaque erected at the foot of the cross in 1962, 
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two anchors by which the Awrora was moored when the sudden 
massive break out of ice in May 1915 carried the ship helplessly 
to sea. 

The Cape Evans hut may seem a very austere and primitive 
place to serve as a human habitation. But it was ‘home’ to the 
members of the expeditions of 1911-13 and 1915-17, and when 
they returned to it from their privations in the field it was with 
a deep sense of home-coming happiness. 


This is what Scott wrote in 1911: 


‘It was wonderful to enter the precincts of our warm, dry Cape Evans 
home. The interior space seemed palatial, the light resplendent, and the 
comfort luxurious.’ 


And Joyce, in 1916: 


‘The hut on our first entering, although black and grimy, was like a 
palace to us.’ 


The men who lived in these two huts at Cape Royds and 
Cape Evans, were not supermen. They had their faults, even 
the greatest of them, though one has some hesitancy in saying 
that about Edward Wilson, of whom Sir Raymond Priestley 
once said to the writer, ‘He was the nearest approach I have 
ever seen to a perfect man’. 

But they were all in their several ways fine men. They were 
chosen men: men selected from, in some cases, thousands of 
applicants as those best fitted to ‘endure hardships, help one 
another, and meet death with . . . fortitude’.1 In these huts they 
lived together as bands of brothers. From these huts they 
sallied forth to great adventure, “to strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield”.? And to these huts some of them never 
returned. 

It is the hope of those who have had the privilege of restoring 
the huts to something of their original appearance that all who 
visit them will enter with reverence and leave with the feeling 
that it has been good for them to have been there, and that all 
who tread this story of the huts will catch something of the 
spirit of the great men who for a period made these huts their 
homes. 


1$cott: In the message to the public which he wrote at some time during his last hours. 


2From Tennyson’s Ulysses: the concluding words of the inscription catved on the cross on Observation Hill in memory 
of Scott and his four companions. The quotation was suggested by Cherry-Garrard. 
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